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FIRST LOVE. 


FRoM THE POEMS or GoRTHE. 
Oh, who will bring back the days, 
So beautiful, so bright! 
Those days when love first bore my heart 
Aloft on pinions light ? 
Oh, who will bring me but an hour 
Of that delightful time, 
And wake in me again the power 
That fired my golden prime ? 


I nurse my wound in solitude, 
I sigh the livelong day, 

And mourn the joys, in wayward mood, 
That now are pass’d away. 

Oh, who will bring me back the days 
Of that delightful time, 

And wake in me again the blaze 
That fired my golden prime ? 


TO CAMOENS: 
ON A VISIT TO HIS TOMB, AT MACAO, CHINA. 








A quiet, holy spot ; sacred to thee 
And Memory! Let Genius offer Heaven 
2 Praise endless—not alone that thence is given 
' The boon—exalting, to so high degree, 
Our inmost soul—a talisman to see 
And read the workings of the heart of man ; 
é But eke, pure, solid Immortality— 
Life’s tribute to a care-enclosing span ! 
} 2 £ 5} 
And though *twas thine to sorrow, Camoens—yet thine 
F Was but the lot of many of thy kin: 
Forgive the world—-here Mem’ry has a shrine, 
Where pilgrims, passing, would be shriv’d of sin. 
Tis thus--as exile, soldier—wayworn too, 
; I dare this grateful solitude to woo, F. J. G. 
. TOM BURKE OF ‘ OURS.’ 
‘ Continued fren Albion of July 6. 

This was the secret of honest Paul’s life, and as he turned over the leaves, 
" he expatiated with eloquent delighton the various British emblems which 
7 were represented there, in all their brilliant colouring. 

c. ‘That double streak of yellow on the black isto make all sail, comrades,’ 
> said he. ‘Whenever they see us standing out to sea, you may remark that 
d signal flying.’ 

D ‘And what is this large blue flag here, with all the coloured bars across it ?” 
a said one. 

' ‘Ay,’ cried another, ‘they’re very fond of thatensign. Whatcan it be?’ 

‘Close action,’ growled out Paulsullenly, who didn’t fancy even ,the re- 
> fective praise this question implied to the hated rival. 

h ‘Sacre bleu. said a third, ‘they’ve no other to announce a victory. Look 
here, it is the same flag for both.’ 

Paul shut up the book atthis, with a muttered curse, which might have 
6 been intended for his comrades, or the English, or both together, and the 
6 whole party became suddenly silent. 
¢ it was now that the landlord’s tact became conspicuous ; for instead of any 
eo condoling expressions on what might have been ueemed the unsuccesstul 
e result of Paul’s career, he affected to think that the brave seaman was more 
h to be envied forthe possession of that volume, than it he walked the deck an 
- admiral of France. 

This flatuery, aided by a fresh supply of Burgundy, had full success ; and 
rs from story-telling. the party fellto singing—the songs being only a more 
e boastful detail of their prowess at sea than their prose narratives, and even 

here Paul maintained his supremacy. 

Sleep, however, stronger than selt-glorification and pride, fell on the party 

one by one, and they lay down at last on the tables and benches, and slum- 
a bered heavily. 
CHAPTER LXXVI. 
“ A MOONLIGHT RECOGNITION. 

Isat on my bed in the little chamber allotted me; and as the bright moon- 

4 light seamed along the floor, and lit up the wide landscape without, I hesi- 
lated within myselt whether I should await the morning, or at once set forth 

y #n my way to the cuast. It was true, the Abbé had not arrived, and without 
him | knew nothing of the vessel, nor where she lay, much less by what means 

_ I should iuduce the crew to receive me as a passenger; but my heart was fix- 
ed on gaining the coast; once there, I felt that the sea alone rolled between 

° tse and my country, and I had little doubt some means of escape would pre- 
sent itself, 

= The desire to return to Ireland. long stilled, was now become a passion. I 
‘thought some new career must there open for me, and in its active vicissi- 
‘ades | should make amends fur the wearisome languor of my late life. What 

- ‘is novel path was to be, and where to lead, I cannot say; nor am I able 
ow, in looking back, to guess by what sophistry I persuaded myself into this 
telief. It was the last ray of hope within me, however, and I eherished it 
only the more fondly for its very uncertainty. 

As 1 sat thus deliberating with myself what course to take, the door was 

caauously opened, and the landlord entered— 
He is come,’ whispered he: ‘ and thank heaven, not too late.’ 
The Abbé ?’ inqnired J. 
‘No, not the Abbé, but the Countde Chambord. The Abbé will not ven- 
are; but it matters not, if you will. The letters are all ready—the sloop is 
ve of the coast—the wind is fair : 
And not a moment to be lost,’ added a deep low voice, as the figure of a 
“ ~ ! man, wrapped in a travelling cloak, darkened the doorway. ‘ Leave us, 
*tetre—this isthe gentleman, I suppose 7?’ 
Yes, sir,’ said the landlord. ‘Should you need a light, I'll bring one.’ 
* ‘ ‘Thank you, friend, we can dispense with any, save what the moon affords 


As the door cloxed on the retiring figure of the host, the stranger took his 
ed, pace beside me on the bed, and in a low voice thus began 
l only know, sir, that you have the full confidence of one ot my staunchest 


- “2 best friends, who tells me that you are willing to incur great risk, provided 
eal, yea gain the chance of reaching your native land. That chance—nay, I 
~~ i! call it, that certainty—lies in my power; and, in return for the assis- 


‘tee, are you willing to do me a service 
‘I served the Emperor, sir; ask me not anything unworthy of one who 
Te hisepaulette. Aucht else, if it be but honourable and fair, I'll do.’ 

+ have no leisure tor casuistry, nor is it my humour, sir,’ replied he, an- 
i Neither do l seek any wondrons devotion at your ban s. The ser- 
_, @@ easy one—costs nothing at the present—involves nothing fo: the 
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, The slight value you place upon it may detract but little from my objec- 
tion,’ said I. 

* Sacre ciel!" exclaimed be, in a louder voice, as he sprang from the bed, 
and clasped his hands before him. ‘Is it to be ever thus? Is every step we 
take t2 be marred by some unlooked-for casualty? Is the stamp of fear and 


vacillation to be on every act ofour lives? This Abbé, the creature we have: 


made, the man whose fortune is our handiwork, could render but one service 
in our cause, and he fails us in our need; and now, you 

‘ Beware, sir, how you speak of one who has never been accustomed to hear 
his name slightingly used, nor his honour impugned—with your eause, what- 
ever it be, { have no sympathy—remember that, and remember also, we are 
strangers to each other.’ 

‘No, par St. Denis, that we are not,‘ said he, seizing me by the arm, as he 
turned Lis head round, and stared me steadfastly in the face. ‘It was but 
this instant | deemed my fortane at the worst, and now I find myself mistaken. 
Do you know me now?’ said he, throwing off his travelling cap, and letting 
his cloak tali from his shoulders to the ground, 

‘ De Beauvais!’ exclaimed I, thunderstruck at the sight. 

‘ Yes, sir, the same De Beauvais, whose fortunes you have blighted— 
whose honour you have tarnished—interrupt me not. The mill at Holbron 
witnessed the latter—if even the former were an error—and now we meet 
once more.’ 

‘ Not as enemies, however—at least, on my side. You may persist, ii you 
will, in attributing to me wrongs I never inflicted, [can better bear the im- 
putation, unjust though it be, than involve myself in any quarrel with one I 
feel no anger towards. I was in hopes, a few hours hence might bave seen 
me on my way from France, tor ever—but here, or elsewhere, I will not re- 
ply to your enmity.’ 

De Beauvais made no reply, as f concluded, but with his arms crossed, 
and head bent down, seemed Jost in thought. ‘And so,’ said he, at length, in 
a slow, sad voice, ‘ you have not found the service of the Usurper as full of 
promise as you hoped—you have followed his banner long enongh, to learn 
how mean a thing even ambition may be, and how miserably selfish is the 
highest aspiration of an adventurer.’ 

‘The Emperor was my good master,’ said 1, sternly. ‘ It would ill become 
me to vent my disappointment on aught, save my own demerits.’ 

‘ | have seen as slight deservings bring a high reward, notwithstanding,’ 
replied he—‘ ay, and win their meed of praise from lips, whose eulogy was 
honour. There wasa service, Burke———’ 

‘Stay, no more of this,’ said 1. ‘You are vnjust to your own cause, and 
to me, if you deem that the hour of bafiled hopes is that in which I could 
see its justice. You are true and faithtul to one whose fortanes look darkly. 
I respect the fidelity, while f will not follow ils dictates, I leave the path 
wheie fame and riches abound—lI only ask you to believe that I do so with 
honour. Let us part then,’ 

‘ Where do you mean to go, hence ?’ 

‘ | know not—a prospect of escape had led me hither—1 must now bethink 
me of some other course.’ 

‘ Burke, | am your debtor for one kindness, at least,’ said De Beauvais, 
after a brief pause. ‘ You saved my life at the risk of yourown. ‘The night 
at the Chateau D’Ancre should never be forgotten by me—nor had it been, if 
I did not revenge my own disappointed hopes, in not seducing you to our 
cause, upon yourself, [t may . that I wrong you in every thing, as in 
this.’ 

‘ Believe me, that yon do, Beauvais,’ 

‘Be it as itmay, Lam your debtor. 1 came here to-night to meet one who 
had pledged himself to pertorm a service—he has failed in his promise—will 
you take his place? ‘The same means of escape shall be yours. All the 
precautions for his safety and sure conduct shall be taken in your behalf. I 
ask no pledge for the honourable dischargeof what | seek al your hands, save 
your mere assent.’ 

‘What is it you require of me? 

‘That you deliver these letrers to their several addresses—that you do so 
with your own hands—that when questioned, as you may be, on the state of 
France, you will not answer as the partisan of the Usurper.’ 

‘f understand you—enough—I retuse your ofler. Your zeal for the cause 
you serve must indeed be gréat, when it blinds you to all consideration for 
one placed as | am.’ 

‘It has made me forget more, sir—far more than that, as 1 might prove to 
you, were | to teli of what my life has been for two years past: bat for such 
lorgetlulness there is an ample recompense—a glorious one—the memory of 
our king.’ He paused at these words, and in his tremnlous voice and exci- 
ted gesture, I could read the passion that worked within him. 

‘Come, then, there shall be no more question of a compact between us, | 
ask no conditions—I seek for no benefits—you shall escape. Take my horse 
—my servant, who is also muunted, will accompany you to Beudron, where 
you will find fresh horses in readiness. ‘This passport will prevent all imer- 
ruption or delay ; it is countersigned by Fouché himself. At Lisieux, which 
you will reach by sunset, you can leave the cattle, and the boy of the cabaret 
will be your guide to the Falaise de Biville. ‘The tide will ebb at eleven o’- 
clock, anda roeket from the slocp will be your signal to embark.’ 

‘ And for this I can render nothing in return,’ said I, sadly. 

‘Yes. It may be that in your own country you will bear the followers ot 
our King scofled at and derided—called fools or fanatics, pethaps worse. 1 
would only ask of you to bear witness that they are at Jeast ardent in the 
cause they have sworn to uphold, and firm tothe faith to which they have 
pledged themselves. ‘This is the only service you can render us, but it is no 
mean one—and now farewell.’ 

‘ Farewell, Beauvais ; but ere we separate for ever, let me hear from your 
lips that you bear me no enmity—that we are friends, as we used to be,’ 

‘Here is my hand—I care not if you injured me once—we can be friends 
now, for we are little likely to meet again as enemies. Adieu!’ 

While De Beauvais left the room to order the horses w be in readiness, 
the landlord entered it, and seemed to busy himself most eagerly in preparing 
my knapsack tor the road. 

‘T trust you will be many a mile hence, ere the day breaks,’ said he, with 
an anxiety I could ill comprehend, but which at the time I attributed to his 
desire for the safety of one entrusted with an important mission; ‘ and now 
here come the horses.’ 

A moment more, and I was seated in the saddle—a brief word at parting 
was all De Beauvais spoke, and tarned away, and the minute after I was 
harrying onward towards Beudron. 

CHAPTER LXXVIL 
THE “ PALAISE DE BIVILLE.” 

Every thing occurred as De Reauvais had predicted. The authorities jn 
the little villages we passed glanced at my passport, and as instantaneously 
handed it back, and we journied like couriers of the Emperor, without halt 
ol impediment. 

We reached Lisieux early in the evening, where, having dismissed the ser- 
vant and horses, | took my way on foot towardsa small fishing village, 
which is called La Hupe, where, at a certain cabarei, | was to find my guide 
to Biville. 

The address of the sailor written on a card, and marked with a peculiar 
cipher by Beauvais, was at once recognized by the oli Norman, who weicom- 
ed me with a rude but kindly hospitality. 

‘Thou art more like a man to make this ven ure, than the last three who 
came down here,’ said he, as he slowly measured me with his eye trom head 
to foot. ‘These priests they sent us never dared even to look at the coast, 








much less to descend the cliffs; butthou hasta look about thee of quite 
another fashion. And now the first thing is to have something to eat, and I 
promise thee a gowtfe of brandy will not be amiss to prepare thee for what is 
before thee,’ 

‘Is there then so much danger in the descent ?’ 

‘ Not ita man's head be steady and his hand firm ; but he must have both, 
and a stout heart tv guide them, or the journey is not over pleasant, Art 
thou cool enough in a time of peril to remember what has been told thee for 
thy guidance 7” 

‘Yes; I hope I can promise so much.’ 

‘Then thou art all safe; so eat away, and leave the rest to me.’ 

Although the sailor's words had stimulated my curiosity in the highest de- 
gree, | repressed every semblance of the freling, and ate my supper witha 
well-feigned appearance of easy indifference, while he eeontonsd we about 
the hopes of the Bourbon party in their secret machinations, with a searching 
inquisitiveness, that often nearly baffled my ingenuity in reply. 

‘Ah, par St. Denis "’ said he, with a deep sigh, ‘I see well thou hast small 
hope now; and in truth I feel as thou dost; when George Cadoudal and his 
brave fellows tailed, where are we to look for success } Umind well the 
night he supped here.’ 

‘ Here, said you?’ 

‘Ay, where you sit now, on the same seat; there was an English officer 
with him; he wore a blue uniform, and sat yonder, beneath that fishing-net 
—the others were hid along the shore,’ 

‘Was it here they landed, then?’ 

‘Yes,to be sure, atthe Falaise; there isnot another spot to land on for 
miles along the coast.’ ‘The old sailor then began a circumstantial account 
ofthe arrival of George and his accomplices trom England, and told how 
they had one by one scaled the clifis by means ofa cord, well-known in these 
parts, called the ‘smugglei’s rope.’ ‘Thou shalt see the spot now,’ added he 
‘for there’s the signal yonder.’ He pointed as he spoke to an old ruined 
tower, which crowned a cliff about half a mile distant, and from a loop-hole 
ir. which 1 could see a branch of ivy, waving as though moved by the wind. 

‘And what may that mean ?’ 

‘ The cutter is in sight—asthe wind is off shore, she'll be able to come in 
close to-night. Indeed, if it blew from the westward, she dared not ven- 
ture much hearer, nor thou esther go down to meet her—so now let us be 
moving.’ 

About twenty minutes’ walking brought us to the old signal-tower, on 
looking from the window from which | beheld the sea plashing full three 
hundred feet beneath. ‘The dark rocks, fissured by time and weather, were 
abropt as a wall, and in some places even overhung the waves that rolled 
heavily below. Masses of tangled sea-weed and shells, which lay in the 
crevices of the cliffs, showed where in times of storm the wild waters were 
thrown, while lower down amid tragments of rocks, the heavy beams and, 
planks of shipwrecked vessels surged with every motion of the tide. 

‘You cannot see the cutter now,’ said the old sailor. ‘ The seuing sun 
spans & haze over the sea; bat a few minutes more and then we shall see 

ver,’ 

‘f am rather looking tor the path-way down this bold cliff,’ replied I, as 
I strained my eyes to catch something like a way to descend by. 

‘Then throw thine eyes in this direction,’ said the sailor, as he pointed 
straight down beneath the window of the tower. ‘Seest thou that chain 
there 1—well follow it a little farther, and thou may’st mark a piece of tim- 
ber jutting from the rock.’ 

* Yes, I see it eed 

‘Well, the path thou askest for is beneath that spar, It is a good rope 
of stout hemp, and has carried the weight of many a brave tellow before 
now.’ 

‘The smuggler’s rope?’ 

‘ The same—art afraid to venture, now thou seest the place 1’ 

‘You'll find me not so, trend; I have seen danger as close before now, 
ard did not blink it.’ 

‘Mark me well, then,’ said he, laying his hand on my arm, ‘ When thou 
reachest that rope, thou wilt let thyself cautiously down to a bkmall project- 
ing rock; we cannot see it here, but thou wilt soon discern it in the descent, 
The rope from this goes no further, for that spot is nigh sixty fathom below 
us, From thence the cliff slopes sharply down about thirty or forty teet—here 
thou must creep cautiously, for the moss is drv and slippery at this season 
till thou nearest the edge. Mark me well, now—near the edge thou'lt find 





a large stone tast-rooted inthe ground, and around that another rope is fasten- 
ed, by which thou mayest reach the bottom of the precipice. ‘There is but 
one place of peril in the whole.’ 

‘The sl yping bank, you mean.’ 

‘Yes; that bit will try thy nerve—remember, if thy foot slip, there’s nothing 
to stop thy fall—the cliff is rounded over the edge, and the bi ae sea beats two 
hundred feet down below it—and see, look yonder, faraway there—seest thou 
the twinkling, as of a emall star, on the water?’ 

‘The cutter will throw up a rocket—will she not (’ 

‘A rocket!’ repeated he, ee some landsman’s story 
thou hast been listening to. A rocket would bring the whole fleet of buats 
from Treport on her. No, no; they know better than that—the faintest glim- 
mer of a fishing craft is all they'll dare to show; but see how steadily it burns 
now—we must make the signal seaward.’ 

‘ Holloa, Joseph, a light there.’ 

A boy’s voice answered from the upper part of the tower—ihe same figure 
who made the signal towards the shore, and whose presence there I had alto- 
gether forgotten; and, in a few minutes, a red giare on the rocks below, 
showed that the old man’s command was oveyed, and the beacon lighted. 








‘Ah ! they see it rege cried he, triumphantly, poiniing seawards, 
‘they’ve extinguished the light now, but will show it again, from time to 
time.’ 

‘But tell me, friend, how happens it thatthe marines of #ie gaard who line 
this coast do not perceive there signals 1 

‘And who tells thee thatthey donot. They may be looking, as we are 
now, at that same craft, and watching her as she beats in shore, but they know 
better than to betray us. Ay, ma foi, the ‘contreband’ is beter than the gov- 
ernment. Enough for them, it they catch some poor Englith prisoner now 
and then, and have him shot—that contents the Emperor, as they call bim— 
and he thinks the service all that is brave and vigilant. Bout as to us—it is 
our own fauk if we fall in with them—it would need the rocket you spoke of 
a while a go, to shame them into it. There, look again, thou seest how far in 
shore they've made already—the cutter is stealing tast along the water. An- 
swer the signal, Joseph.’ 

The boy replenished the fire with some dry wood, and it blazed up brilliant- 
ly, laminating the gray cliffs, and dark rocks, on which the night was fast 
talling—bat leaving all beyond its immediate sphere in deepest blackness. 

‘1 see not, friend, by what means I am to discover this sloping cliff, much 
less guide my way along it,’ said I, as I gazed over the precipice, ard tried 
to penetrate the gloomy abyss below me. 

* Thou'}t have the moon at fall, in less than two hours, and if thou’lt takea 
friend's counsel, thou’lt have a sleep ere that time—lay thee down yonder on 
those rushes, I'll awake thee, when the time comes for it.’ 

The rather, that J resolved to obey my old guide in his every direction, than 
from any desire for slumber at such a time, | followed his advice, and threw 
myself full length in a corner of the tower. Im the perfect stillness of the 
hour, the sea alone was heard, surging in slow minute pealsthrough mavy a 
deep cavern below, and then, gathering for fresh efforts, it swelled and beat 








against the stern rocks in passionate fury. Such sounds, heard in the silence 
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ot the night, are of the sacdest—nor wes their influence lightened by the low, 
monotonous chant of the old sailor, who, seated in a corner, began to repair a 
fishing-net, as he sung to himself sume ditty of the sea. 

How strangely came the thought to my mind, that all the peril I once in- 
curred to reach France, the hoped-lor, wished-for land, | should again brave, 
to escape rom its shores. Every dream of boyish ambition dissipated— 
every high hope fowa—I| was returning to my country as poor and humble as 
1 left it, bat with a heart shorn of all the enthusiasm that gave life its colour- 
ing. In what way I could shape my fature career, | was not able even to 

gess—a vague leaning to some of England’s distant colonies, some new world 
~ the seas, being all my imagination could frame of my destiny. A 
sudden flash of light iiluminating the whole interior of the tower, startled me 
from my musings, while the sailor calied out—‘ Come, wake up, friend, the 
cutter is standing in close, and a signa) to make haste flying {rom her mast,’ 

I sprang to my legs, and looked out, the sea was all freckled with the moon- 
light, and the liule crafi shone like silver, as the bright beams glanced on her 
white sails. ‘The tall clitis alone preserved their gloom, and threw a dark and 
trowning shadow over the waves befeath them. 

‘ [ can see nothing close to shore,’ said I, pvinting to the dark rocks beneath 
the window. a a 

‘Thou'it have the moon, presently, she’s rising above the crest of the hii, 
and then the cliffs are clear as at noonday. So, make haste; strap on that 
knapsack on your shoulder, high up, mind—and give thine arms full play. 
‘That's it, now tasten thy shoes overall, ‘Thou wert not about to wear them, 
surely,’ said he, in a tone almost derisive. ‘Take care, in keeping trom the 
face of the rock, not to sway the rope, it wears the cordage—and above all, 
mind well, when you reach the cliff below. Let not thy hold go, before thou 
hast well felt thy footing. Sec, the moon is up already,’ 

As he spoke, a vast sheet of yeilow light seemed to creep over the whole 
face of the precipice, displaying every crag and projection, and making every 
spotot verdure or rock brilliant incolour; while, many a fathom down below, 
the heavy waves were seen, now rising in all their majestic swell, now poar. 
ing back in their thousand cataracts irom every fissure in the precipice. So 
terribly distinct did each object show, so dreadfully was each distance marked, 
I fell that all its former gloom and darkness were not one-hali so thrilling as 
that moonlight splendour. 

‘ La bonne Marie guard thee now!’ said the old seaman, as he wrung my 
hand in his s'rong fingers. ‘Be steady, and cool of head, and there’s no dan- 
ger; and look not downwards, till ihou hast got accustomed to the clifl.’ 

Ashe said this, he opened a sinall door at the foot of the tower stair, and, 
passiog through birmseli, desired me to follow I did 80, and now found my- 
self on a narrow ledge of rock, directly over the crag ; below, about ten fect, 
lay the chain, to which the rope was attached, and to reach it was not the least 
perilous part of the undertaking ; but in this I was assisted by the old man, who, 
passing a rope through a massive icon staple, gradually lowered me, tll my 
hand came opposite the chain. 

* Thou hast it now," cried he, as he saw me disengage one hand and grasp 
the iron links firmly. 

* Yes—all safe! Good by, friend —good by.’ 

‘Wait yet,’ cried he again. ‘ Let not go the cord before thou thinkest a 
minute or so, I have known more than one change his mind when he felt him- 
self where thou art.’ 

‘Mine is made up. Farewell 

* Stay, stay!’ shouted he rapidly. ‘See, thou hast forgotten this purse op 
the rock here. Wait, and I will lower it with a cord.’ 

By this time I had grasped the chain firmiy with both hands, and with the 
resolve of one who felt life depended on his own firmness, | began the descent 
The old man's voice, as he muttered a prayer for my safety, grew fainter and 
fainter, till at length it ceased to reach my ears altogether. ‘Then for the first 
time did my heart sink within me. ‘The words of one human beiog, faint and 
broken by distance, suggested a sense of sympathy, which nerved my courage 
and braced my arm; bot the dreary silence that followed, only broken by the 
booming of the sea below, was awful beyond measure. 

Eland below hand I went, the space seeming never to lessen, as I strained 
my eyes to catch the cliff where the first rope ended. Time, as in some fear- 
ful dream, scemed protracted to years long ; and I already anticipated the md- 
ment when, my strength failing, my hands would relinquish their hold, and I 
should be dashed wpon the dark rocks below. The very sea-birds which I 
startled in my descent, wheeled round my head, piercing the air with their 
shrill cries, and as if impatient fora prey. Above my head, the frowning cii il 
beetled darkly ; below, a depth unfathomable seemed to stretch, from whose 
black abyss arose the wild sounds of beating waves. More than once, too, I 
thought thet the rope had given away above, and that J was actually falling 
through the air, wed held my breath in horror ; then, again, the idea flashed 
upon me that death inevitable awaited me, and I fancied in the singing billows 
I could hear the wild siouts of demons rejoicing over my doom. ‘I'hrough all 
these maddening visions, the instinct to preserve my life held its strong sway, 
and [ clutched the knotted rope with the eager grasp of a drowning man, when 
suddenly I felt my fvot strike a rock beneath, and then discovered I was on 
the cliff of which the sailor had told me. 

In afew seconds the sense of security imparted a thrill of pleasure to my 
heart, and I uttered a prayer of thankfulness for my safety ; but the fearful 
conviction of greater danger as suddenly succeeded. The rope I had so long 
trusted terminated here ; the end hung listlessly onthe rock ; and from thence 
to the brow of the cliff nothing remained to afford a grip, save the short moss 
and the dried ferns, withered withthesun. ‘The surface of this frightful ledge 
sloped rapidly towards the cdge, where was the rock around which the rope was 
tied. 

Fatigued by my previous exertion, I sat down onthat moss.grown cliff, and 
= out upon the sea, along which the eutter came, proudly dashing the spray 
rom her bows, and bending gracefully wiih every wave. She was standing 
fearlessly in, for the wind was off the land ; and, as she swept aiong, | could 
have fancied her directly beneath my very feet. 

Arousing myself from the momentary stupor of my faculties, I began to 
creep down the cliff; but so slippery had the verdure become by heat, that I 
could hardly sustain myself by grasping the very earth with my fingers. A loud 
*Holloa !’ was shouted from the craft, and arose in many an echo around me. 
I tried to reply, but could not. A second cheer saluted me, but I did not en- 
deavour toanswer it. The moment was full of peril ; I had coiue to the last 
spot which offered a hold, and below me, at some feet, lay the rock, hanging, 
as it were, over the precipice. It seemed to me as though a sea-bird'’s weight 
might have sent it thundering into the depth beneath. The moon was on it, 
and I could see the rope coiled twice around it, and knotted carefully. What 
would I have given in that terrible minute for one tuft of grass, one slender 
bough, even enough to have sustained my weight for a second or two, until L 
should grasp the cord! But none was there. A louder cry from the cutter 
now rang in my ears, and the dreadful thought of destruction now flashed on 
me. I fixed my eyes on the rock to measure the place, and then, turning with 
my face towards the cliff, I suffered myself to slip downwards. At first | went 
slowly, then faster and faster. At last my legs passed over the brow of the 
precipice. I was falling! My head reeled! I uttered a cry, and, in an agony 
of despair, threw out my hands. They cavght the rope. Knot after knot slip- 

di past my fingers in the descent ere my senses became suiliciently clear to 

now what was occurring ; but even then, the instinct of self-preservation was 
= than reason, for I afterwards learned from the boat's crew with what 
skill | guided myself along the face of the cliff, avoiding every difficulty of the 
egged rocks, and tracking my way like the most experienced climber. 
stuod upon a broad flat rock, over which white sheets of foam were dashing. 
Oh, how 1 loved to see them curling at my feet! could have kissed the 
bright water, on which the moon-beams sported, for the moment of danger was 
passed. The shadow of a dreadful death had moved from my soul. What 
cared I now for the boiling surf that toiled and fretted about me! The dan- 
gers of the deep were as nothing to that I escaped from, and when the cutter’s 





was dragged on board almost lifeless from my struggles. 

The red glare of the signal-fire was blazing from the old tower, as we got 
under way. I felt my eyes riveted on it as I lay oa the deck of the little ves- 
sel, which now stood out to sea in gallantstyle. It was my last look of France, 
and so | felt it. 

To be continued. 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


( Continued.) 





He looked, and his gaze was nailed there Fatal, il!-omened, blighted 
threshold, cursed by his father’s fo steps in his dying hour, cursed by his 
young wile’s sorre wing tread, cursed by the daily shadow of the uld clerk's 
hgure, carsed by the crossing of his murderer’s feet—what men were standing 
in the doorway ! 

Nadget, foremost. 

Hark! It came on, roaring like a sea! Hawkers burst into the street, 
crying it Up and down, windows were thrown open that the inhabitants might 
hear it; p Pople Stopped to listen in the road, and on the pavement; the bells, 
the same belis began to ring: tum! ling over one another in a dance of bois 


terous joy at the aiscovery (ihat was the sound they had 
thoughts), and making their airy playground rock. 
*That isthe man,’ sail Nadget. ‘ By the window !’ 


in his dis em perce 





: walk, and that it was himself, disguised. 
boat came bounding towards me, I minded not the oft-repeated warnings of | lost him on the western road, still travelling westward.’ 
the sailors, but, plunging in, I dashed towards her on a retreating wave, and | 
| 
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Three others came in, laid hands 


upcn him, and secured him. [t was so 
quickly done that he had not lost sight of the infurmer’s face for an instant 


when his wrists were manacled together. 

‘ Murder,’ said Nadgett, looking round on the astonished group. ‘ Let no 
one interfere.’ 

The sounding street repeated Murder. Barbarous and dreadful Marder; 
Marder, Murder, Murder. Rolling on from house to house, and echoing 
from stone to stone, until the voices died away in the distant hum, which 
seemed to mutter the same word. 

They all stood silent: listening, and gazing in each other's faces, as the 
noise passed on. ‘ 

Martin was the first to speak. ‘ What terrible history is this 1’ hedemand- 


ted. 

‘ Ask him,’ said Nadgett. ‘ You're his friend, Sir. He can tell you, if he 
will. He knows more of it than I do, though I know much.’ 

‘ How do you know much?’ 

‘{ have not been watching him solong for nothing,’ returned Nadgett. ‘I 
never watched a man so close as] have watched him.’ 

Another of the phaniom forms of this terrific Truth! Another of the many 
shapes in which it started up about him, out of vacancy. This man, 
of all men in the world, a spy upon him; this man, changing his identity : 
casting off his shrinking, purblind, unobservant character, and springing up 
into a watchfulenemy! ‘The dead man might have come out of his grave, 
and not confounded and appalled him so. 

The game wasup. The race was at an end; the rope was woven for his 
neck. It by a miracle he could escape from this strait, he had but to tarn his 
face another way,no matter where, and there would arise some new avenger 
front to front with him: some infant in an hour grown old, or old man in an 
hour grown young, or blind man with his sight restored, or deaf man with 
his hearing given him. ‘There was nochance. He sank downina heap 
against the wali, and never hoped again, from that moment. 

‘1 am not his friend, although | have the dishonour to be his relative,’ said 
Mr. Chuzzlewit. ‘You may speak to me. Where have you watched, and 
what have you seen? 

‘I have watched in many places,’ returned Nadgett, ‘night and day. I 
have watched him lately, almost without rest or reliet;’ his anxious face and 
bloodshot eyes confirmed it. ‘I litle thought to what my watching was to 
lead. As little as he did when he slipped out in the night, dressed in those 
.clothes which he afterwards sunk in a bundle at Loadon Bridge!’ 

Jonas moved upon the ground like a man in bodily torture. He uttered a 
suppressed groan, as if he had been wounded by some cruel weapon; and 
plucked atthe iron hand upon his wiists, as though (his hands being free) he 
would have torn himself, 

‘Steady, kinsman!’ said the chief officer of the party. 

‘Whom do you call kinsman ? asked old Martin sternly. 

‘You,’ said the man, ‘among others.’ 

Martin turned his scrutinizing gaze upon him. He was sitting lazily across 
a chair with his arms resting on the back; eating nuts, and throwing the shells 
out of the window as he cracked them, which he swil continued to do, while 
speaking. 

‘Ay,’ he said, with a sulkynod. ‘You may deny your nephews till you 
j die; but Chevy Slyme is Chevy Slyme still, all the world over. Perhaps 
| even you may feel it some disgrace to your own blood to be employed in this 
way. I'mto be bought off’ 

“At every turn?’ cried Martin. 

for himself !’ 
‘ You had better save one or two among them the trouble then, and be for 
them as well as yourself,’ replied his nephew. ‘Look here at me! Can you 
see the man of your family, who has more talent in his little finger than all 
the rest in their united brains, dressed as a police officer, without being 
ashamed? I took up this trade on purpose to shame you. I didn’t think I 
should have to make a capture in the family, though.’ 

‘if your debauchery, and that of your chosen triends, has really brought 
you to this level,’ returned the old man, ‘keep it. You are living honestly, J 
hope, and that’s something.’ 

‘Don’t be hard upon my chosen friends,’ returned Slyme, ‘for they were 
sometimes your chosen friends too, Don’t say you never employed my friend 
Tigg, tor | know better. We quarrelled upon it.’ 

‘| hired the fellow,’ retorted Mr, Chuzzilewit, ‘and I paid him.’ 

‘Jv’s well you paid him,’ said his nephew, ‘ for it would be too late to do 
sonow. He has given his receipt in full; or had it forced trom him rather’ 

‘The old man looked at him as if he were curious to know wha. he meant, 
but scorned to prolong their conversation. 

‘I have always expected that he and I would be brought together again in 
the course of business,’ said Slyme, taking a fresh handful of nuts from his 
pocket, ‘but I thought he would be wanted for some swindling job; it 


* Don’t be violent.’ 


‘Self, self, self. Lyvery one among them 


his murderer.’ 


‘His murderer!’ cried Mr. Chuzziewit, looking from one to another, 

‘His or Mr. Montague’s,’ said Nadgett. ‘ ‘They are the same, I am told. I 
accuse him yonder of the murder of Mr. Montague, who was found last night, 
killed, ina wood. You will ask me why I accuse him, as you have already 
asked me how I know so much. I'lltell you. It can’t remain a secret long.’ 

The ruling passion of the man expressed itself even then, in the tone of re- 
gret in which he deplored the approaching publicity of what he knew. 

‘I wold you L had watched him,’ he proceeded. ‘I was instructed to do so 
by Mr. Montague, in whose employment I have been for some time. We 
had our suspicions of him; and you know what they pointed at, for you have 
been discussing it since we have been waiting here, outside the room. I! 
you care to hear, now it’s all over, in what our suspicions began, I'll tell you 
plainly; in a quarrel (it first came to our ears through a hint of his own) be- 
tween him and another office in which his father’s life was insured, and which 
had so much doubt and distrust upon the subject, that he compounded with 
them, and took half the money: and was glad to do it. Bit by bit, I fer- 
reted more circumstances against him, and nota few. It required a litile 
patience; but it’s my calling. I found the nurse—here she is to confirm 
me; I found the doctor, I found the undertaker, 1 found the undertaker’s man. 
1 found out how the old gentleman there, Mr. Chuffey, had behaved at the 
funeral; and I found out what this man,’ touching Lewsome on the arm, ‘ had 
talked about in his fever. I found out how he conducted himself before his 
father’s death, and how since, and how at the time; and writing it all down, 
and putting it carefully together, made case enough for Mr. Montague to tax 
him with the crime, which, (as he himself believed until to-night) he had 
commiued, I was by when this wasdone. You see him now. He is only 
worse than he was then.’ , 

Oh, miserable, miserable fool! oh, insupportable, excruciating torture 
To fiad alive and active—a party to it all—the brain and right-hand of the 
secret he had thought to crush ! 
dere 1 man up, by enchantment in a rock, the story would have lived and walk- 
ed abroad! He tried to stop his ears with his fetered arms, that he might 
shut out the rest. 

As he crouched upon the floor, they drew away from him as if a pestilence 
were in his breath. They fell off, one by one, from that part of the room, 
leaving him alone upon the ground, Even those who had him in their keep. 
ing shunned him, and (with the exception of Slyme, who was still occupied 
with his nuts) kept apart. 

‘From that garret-window opposite,’ said Nadgett, pointing across the 
narrow street, ‘I have watched this house and him for days and nights. 
From that garret-window opposite I saw him return home, alone, from a 
journey on which he had set out with Mr. Montague. That was my token 
that Mr, Montague’s end was gained; and I might rest easy on my watch, 
though I was not to leave it until hedismissed me. But standing at the door 
opposite, alter dark that same night, I saw a countryman steal out of this 
house, by a side-door in the court, who had never entered it. 1 knew his 
I followed nim immediately. 1 











Ae 
Jonas looked up at him for an instant, and muttered an oath. 
‘I could not comprehend what this meant,’ said Nadgeti; ‘ but having seen 
so much, I resolved to see it out, andthrough. AndI did. Learning, on in- 
quiry at his house trom his wife, that he was supposed to be sleeping in the 








never entered my head that I should hold a warrant for the apprehension of 


In whom, though he had walled the mur- | 











cers have been with me some hours. We chose our time: hte 

come in, and seeing this person at the window—’ j and seeing yoy 
* Beckoned to him,’ said Mark,’ taking up the thread of the narrative 

bearing this allusion to himself, ‘to open the door ; which he did with adcat 


pleasure. 
*That’s ail at present,’ said Nadgett, putting up his great 
which from mere habit he had produced Soon he tegen his ate nt 
had kept in his hand all the time ; ‘ but there is plenty more to come. vee 
asked me for the facts so far; 1 have related them, and need not detain — 
gentlemen any longer. Are you ready, Mr. Slyme = 
‘ And something more,’ replied that worthy, rising. ‘If you walk round 
the office, we shall be there as soon as you. Tom! Get a coach!’ - 
The officer to whom he spoke departed for that purpose. Old Martin jj 
gered for a few moments, as if he would have addressed some words io = 
nas; but looking round, and seeing him still seated on the floor, rocking bj “ 
self in a savage manner toard tro, took Chuffey’s arm, and slowly folic ~ 
Nadgett out. John Westlock and Mark Tapiey accompanied them, M 
Gamp had tottered out first, for the better display of her feelings, ~ 


ina kj 
of walking swoon; for Mrs. Gamp performed swoons ot different" kind 
upon a moderate notice, as Mr. Mould did Funerals. thy, 

‘Ha! muttered Slyme, looking after them. ‘Upon my soul! As insep. 


sible of being disgraced by having such a nephew as myseif, in suc 
ation, ashe was of my being an Concer and a credit to the tawilv! 
the return I get for having humbied my spirit—such a spirit as mi 
earn a livelihood, is it? 

He got up from his chair, and kicked it away indignantly. 

‘ And such a livelihood too! When there are hundreds of men, no; fit to 


h a Situ. 
That's 
Re—~ig 


hold a candle to me, rolling in carriages and living on their fortunes, y 
my soul it’s a nice world!’ a 
His eyes encountered Jonas, who looked earnestly towards him, and Morel 


his lips as if he were whispering. 

‘Eh? saidSlyme. 

Jonas glanced at the attendant whose back was towards him, and made q 
clumsy motion with his bound hands towards the door. 

‘Humph!’ said Slyme, thoughtfully. ‘I couldn’t hope to disgrace him into 
anything when you have shot so far ahead of me though. I forgot thay.’ 

Jonas repeate { the same look and gesture. 

‘ Jack!’ said Slyme. 

‘ Hallo!’ returned his man. 

‘Go down to the door, ready for the coach, Call out when it comes, wl 
rather have you there. Now then,’ he added, turning hastily to Jonas, whey 
the man was gone. ‘ What's the matter.’ 

Jonas essayed to rise. 

‘Stop a bit,’ said Slyme. ‘It’s notso easy when your wrists are tight to 
gether. Nowthen! Up! What isit!’ 

‘Put your hand in my pocket. Here! The breast-pocket, on the lear 
said Jonas, 

He did so ; and drew out a purse. 

‘ There’s a hundred pound in it,’ said Jonas, whose words were almost un. 
intelligible; as his face, in its pallor and agony, was scarcely human. 

Slyme looked at him; gave it into his hands; and shook his head. 

‘Ican’t. Idarn’t. }couldn’tif I dared. ‘Those fellows below——~ 

‘ Escape’s impossible,’ said Jonas. ‘I know it. One hundred pounds for 
only five minutes in the next room !’ 

‘ What to do!’ he asked. 

The face of his prisoner, as he advanced to whisper in his ear, made hin 
recoilinvoluntarily. But he stooped and listened to him. The words were 
lew, but his ewr face changed as he heard them. 

‘I have it about me,’ said Jonas, putting his hands to his throat, as though 
whatever he referred to, were hidden in his neck-kerchief. ‘ How should you 
know of it? How could youknow? A hundred pounds for only five min. 
utes in the next room! The time’s passing. Speak!’ 

‘it would se more—more creditable to the family,’ observed Slyme, with 
trembling lips. ‘I wish you hadn’t told me halfsomuch. Less would have 
served your purpose. You mighthave kept it to yourself’ 

‘A hundred pound for only five minutes in the nextroom ! Speak!’ cried 
Jonas, desperately. 

He took the purse, Jonas, with a wild unsteady step, retreated to the door 
in the glass partition. ' 

‘Stop !’ cried Siyme, catching at his skirts. ‘1 don’t Know about this, Yei 
it must end so at Jast. Are you guilty ?’ 

‘Yes!’ said Jonas. 

‘ Are the proofs as they were told just now ? 

‘Yes!’ said Jonas, 

‘ Will you—will you engage to say a—a Prayer, or something of that 
sort ?’ faltered Slyme. 

Jonas broke from him without replying, and ciesed the door between 
then. 


Slyme listened at the keyhole, 
off as he could; and looked awfully towards the place. 
the arrival of the coach, and their letting down the steps. 

‘He's getting a few things together,’ he said, leaning out ot window, and 
speaking to the two men below, who stood in the full light of a stree-lamp, 
‘Keep your eye upon the back, one of you, for form’s sake.’ 

One of the men withdrew into the court. The other, seating himself on 
the steps of the coach, remained in conversation with Slyme at the window: 
who perhaps had risen to be his superior, in virtue of his old propensity 
(once so much lauded by the murdered man) of being always round the 
corner. A useful habit in his present calling. 

‘Where is he?’ asked the man. 

Slyme looked into the room for an instant and gave his head a jerk, as 
much as to say, ‘Close at hand. I see him.’ 

* He’s booked,’ observed the man. 

‘Through,’ said Slyme. 

They looked at each other, and up and down the street. The man on the 
coach-steps took his hat off, and put it on again, and whistled a litle. 

‘ Tsay! he’s taking his time!’ he remonstrated. 

‘ Tallowed him five minutes,’ said Slyme. ‘ Time's more than up, though. 
Ill bring him down.’ 

He withdrew trom his window accordingly, and walked on tiptoe to the 
door in the partition. He listened. ‘There was not a sound within. He seis 
the candles near it, that they might shine through the glass. 

It was not easy, he found, to make up his mind to the opening of the door. 
But he flung it wide open suddenly, and with a noise ; then retreated. Alter 
peeping in and listening again, he entered. 

He started back as his eyes met those of Jonas, standing in an angle ofthe 
wall, andstaring at him. His neck-kerchief was off; his face was ashy pale. 

* You're too soon,’ said Jonas, with an abject whimper. ‘ I’ve not had time. 
I have not been able todo it. I—five minutes more—two minutes more!— 
Only one!’ 

Slyme gave him no reply, but thrusting the purse upon him and forcing it 
back into his pocket, called up his men. 

He whined, and cried, and cursed and entreated them, and struggled, and 
submitted, in the same breath, and had no power to stand. But they got him 
away and into the coach, where they put him on a seat, but he soon fell moan- 
ing down among the straw atthe bottom, and lay there. : 

The two men were with him; Slyme being on the box with the driver; 
and they let him lie. Happening to passa fruiterer’s on their way ; the door 
of which was open, though the shop was by this time shut, one of them re- 
marked how faint the peaches smelt. é ; 

The other assented atthe moment, but presently stooped down in great 
alarm, and looked at the prisoner. 

‘Stop the coach! he has poisoned himself! 
bottle in his hand !’ : oh 
The hand had shut upon it tight. With that rigidity of grasp with whic 
no living man, in the full strength and energy of life, can clutch a prize he 

has won. 

They dragged him out into the dark street ; but jury, judge, and hangman 
could have done no more, and could do nothing now. Dead, dead, dead. 


CHAPTER LIL. 


After that, he crept away on tiptoe, as far 
He was roused by 
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vices ranged themselves before him now, the sterner consolation he had in 
pis design of setting Mr. Pecksniff right, and Mr. Pecksniff’s victims too. 

To this work he brought, not only the energy and determination natural 
w bis character (which, as the reader may have observed in the beginning of 
pis or her acquaintance with this gentleman, was remarkable for the strong de- 

nt of nose qualities), but all the forced andjunnatora!l y nurtured energy 

tupon their long suppression. And these two tides of resolution 

seuing into one and sweeping on, became sv strong and vigorous, that, to pre- 

themselves ftum_ being carried away before it, Heaven knows where, 

was as much as Joan Wesilockand Mark Tapley together (though they were 
wlerably energetic), could manage to effect. 

He had sent for John Westlock immediately on his‘arrival; and John, 
goder the condact of Tom Pinch, had waited on him. Having a lively re- 

tion of Mr. Tapley, he had caused that gentleman's attendance to be se- 
cared, through John’s means, without delay; and thus, as we have seen, they 
pad all repaired, together, to the city. But his grandsun he had refused tosee 
gatil tomorrow, when Mr. Tapley was instructed to summon him to the 
Temple at ten o clock in the forenoon. Tom he would not allow to be em- 

Joyed in anything, lest he should be wrongfully suspected ; but he was a party 
w all their proceedings, and was with them until late at night—until after they 
knew of the death of Jonas ; when he went home « tell all these wonders to 
jitle Ruth, and to prepare her for accompanying him to the Temple in the 
moming, agreeably to Mr. Chuzziewit’s pzrticular injunction. 

it was characteristic of old Martin, and his looking on t» something which 
he haddistinctly before him, that he communicated to them nothing ot his in- 
tentions, beyond such hints of reprisal on Mr. Pecksniff as they gathered 
from the game he had played in that gentleman’s house, and the brightening 
of bis eyes whenever his name was mentioned, Even to John Wesilock, in 
whom he was evidently disposed to place great confidence (which mav in- 
deed be said of every one of them), he gave no explanation whatever. He 
merely requested him to return in the morning; and with this for their utmost 
satisfaction, they leit him when the night was advanced, alone. 

The events of such a day mighthave worn out the body and spirit of a much 
younger man than he, buthe sat in deep and paioful meditation until the 
morning Was bright. Nor did he even then seek any prolonged repose, but 
merely sinmbered in a chair, until seven o'clock, when Mr. Tapley had ap- 

ginted to come to him by his desire; and came—as fresh and clean and 
cheerful as the morning itself, 

‘You are punctual,’ said Mr. Chuzzlewit, opening the door to him in reply 
wo his light knock, which had roused him instantly. 

‘My wishes, Sir,’ replied Mr. Tapley, whose mind would appear from the 
context to have been running on the matrimonial service, ‘ is to love, honour, 
and obey. ‘The clock’s a striking now, Sir.’ 

‘Come in!’ 

*Thank’ee, Sir,’ rejoined Mr. Tapley, ‘wha: could I do for you first, 
Sir?” 

Y gave my message to Martin!’ said the old man bending his eyes up- 
oa him. 

I ded, Sir,’ returned Mark ; ‘and you never see a gentleman more surprised 
in‘ all your born days than he was.’ 

What more did you tell him!’ Mr. Chuzzlewit inquired. 

; ‘Why, Sir,’ said Mr. Tapley, smiling, ‘1 should have liked to tell him a 
eal more, but not being able, Sir, I did n't teli it him.’ 

‘You told him all you knew” 

_* But it was precious little, Sir,’ retorted Mr. Tapley. ‘ There was very 
little respectin’ you that I was able to tell him, Sir. I only mentioned my 
opinion that Mr. Pecksniff would fiad himself deceived, Sir, and that you 
oe find yourself deceived, and that he would find himseif deceived, 
Sir.’ 

‘In what?’ asked Mr. Chuzzlewit. 

‘Meaning him, Sir?’ 

‘Meaning both him and me.’ 

‘Well, Sir,’ said Mr. Tapievy. ‘In your old opinions of each other. As to 
him, Sir, and his opinions, I know he’s an altered man. I know it. I 
Know'd it long afore he spoke to you t’other day, and I must say it. Nobody 
don’t know balf as much of him as Ido. Nobody can’t. There was always a 
dea} of good in him, but a little of it got crusted over somehow. I can't ‘say 
Who rolled the paste of that ’ere crust myself, bat ? 

*Go on,’ said Marcin. * Why do you stup!’ 

_* But it—well! I beg your pardon, but I think it may have been you, Sir. 
Unintentional I think it may have been you. [ don’t believe that neither of 
you gave the other quite a fairchance. There! Now I’ve got rid on it,’ said 
Mr. ‘Tapley in a fit of desperation: ‘I can’t go a carryin’ it abovt, in my own 
mind, bustin’ myself with it; yesterday was quite long enough. It’s out now. 
Tecan help it. “i’msorry for it. Don’t wisit it on him, Sir, that’s all’ 

It was clear that Mark expected to be ordered out immediately, and was 
quite prepared to go, ; 

*So you think,’ said Martin, ‘that his old tsfaul are, in some degree, of my 
creation, do you!’ 

“Well, Sir,’ retorted Mr. Tapley, ‘I'm werry sorry, but I can’t unsay it. 
Iv’s hardly fair of you, Sir, to make an ignorant man conwict himself in 
this way, but Idothink so. I am as respectful disposed to you, Sir, as a man 
can be; but 1 do think so.’ 

The light of a faint smile seemed to break through the dull steadiness of 
Martin's tace, as he looked attentively at him, without replying. 

‘And yet you are an ignorant mau, you say,’ he observed, after a long 
pause. 

* Werry much so,’ Mr. Tapley replied. 

‘And [a learned, well instructed man, you think ?’ 

‘ Likewise werry much so,’ Mr. Tapley answered. 

_ The old man, with his chin resting on his hand, paced the roum twice or 
tirice before he added: 

‘You have left him this morning Y 

‘Come straight from him now, Sir.’ 

‘For what: does he suppose?’ 

‘He don’t know wot to suppose, Sir, no more than myself. I told him jest 
wot passed yesterday, Sir, and that you had said to me, ‘Can you be here by 
‘even in the morning ?’ and that yoa had said to him, through me, ‘ Can you 
rie by ten in the morning ?’ and that [ had said ‘Yes’ to both. ‘That's 
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His frankness was so genuine that ic plainly was all. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Martin, ‘he may think you are going to desert him, and to 
setve ine ? 

‘I have served him in that sort of way, Sir,’ replied Mark, without the loss 
any atom of his self-possession ; ‘and we have been that sort of companions 
™ misfortune ; that my opinion is, he don’t believe a word on it, No more 
han you do, Sir.’ 

‘Willi you help me to dress ? and get me some breakfast from the hotel ? 
asked Martin, 

‘With pleasure, Sir,’ said Mark. 

_ And by-and-by,’ pursued Martin, ‘remaining inthe room, as I wish you 
“G0, will you attend to the door yonder—give admission to visitors, | mean, 
when they Knock.’ ; 

‘Certainly, Sir,’ said Mr. Tapley. 

, You will not find it necessary to express surprise at their appearance,’ 
“amin suggested, 

“Ob dear, no, Sir!’ said Mr Tapley, ‘not at all.’ 
Aithough he pledged himself vo this with perfect confidence, he was in a 
Sale of unbounded astonishment even now. Martin appeared to observe it, 
01 to have some sense of the Judicrous bearing of Mr. lapley under these 
verplexing circumstances ; for in spite of the composure of his voice and the 

avity of his lace, the same indistinct light flickered on the latter several 
umes, Mark bestirred himself, however, to execute the offices with which he 
‘és entrusted ; and soon lost ali tendency to any outward expression of his 
“prise, in the occupation of being brisk and busy. 

Sat when he had put Mr. Chuzzlewit’s clothes in good order for dressing, 
“hi when that gentleman was dressed and sitting at his breakfast, Mr. Tap- 
“JS feelings ot wonder began to return upon him with great violence; and, 
“tding beside the old man with a napkin under his arm (it was as natural 
._. ©aSy a joke to Mark to be a butler in the Temple, as it had been to volun- 
““t 48 cook on board the Screw), he found it difficult to resist the temptation 

isting sidelong glances at him very often. Nay, he found it impossible ; 
“accordingly yielded to this impulse so often, that Martin caught him in 

‘some filty times. The extraordinary things Mr. Tapley did with his 
4“ lace when any of these detections occurred ; the sudden occasions he had 
: mos hiseyes or his nose or his chin; the look of wisdom with which he 

“Stately plunged into the deepest thought, or became intensely interested 

_ © haus and customs of the flies upon the ceiling, or the sparrows out of 
*) Or the overwhelming politeness with which he endeavoured to hide his 
eve, toy handing the muttins; may not unreasonably be assumed to have 

: the alinost power of feature that even Martin Chuzzlewit the elder 
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thow J” Sat perfectly quiet and took his breakfast at his leisure, or made a 
”, S0ing so, for he scarcely ate or drank, and frequently lapsed imo long 
Sens heres W hen he had finished, Mark sat down to his breakfast 
bo an ‘ny able; and Mr. Chuzziewit, quite silent still, walked up and down 
' cleared away in due conrs2, and set a chair out for him, in which, 
v on towards ten o’clock, he took his seat, leaning his hands 
“tice, and clenching them upon the handle, and resting his chin on 





them again. All his impatience and abstraction of manner had vanished 
now; and, as he sat there looking, with his keen eyes, steadily towards the 
door, Mark could not help thinking what a firm, square, powerfal tace it was; 
or exulting in the thought that Mr. Pecksniff, after playing a pretty long game 
of towls with its owner, seemed to be at last in a pretly fair way of coming 
in for a rubber or two. 

Mark's uncertainty in respect of what was going to be said or done, and 
by whom to whom, would have excited him in itself. But knowing tor a 
certainty, besides, ihat young Martin was coming, and in a very few minutes 
must arrive, he found it by no means easy to remain quiet and silent. But, 
excepting that he occasionally coughed in a hollow and unnatural manner to 
relieve himself, he behaved with great decorum through the longest ten min. 
utes he had ever known. 

A knock at the door. Mr. Westlock. Mr. ‘Tapley, in admitting bim, 
raised his eyebrows to the highest possible pitch, implying thereby that he 
considered himself in an unsatisfactory position, Mr, Chuzzlewit received 
him very courteously. 

Mark waited atthe door for Tom Pinch and his sister, who were coming 
up the stairs. The old man went to meet them; toos her hands in his ; and 
kissed her on the cheek. As this looked promising, Mr. Tapley smiled 
benignantly. 

Mr. Chuzzlewit had resumed his chair, before young Martin, who was 
close behind them, entered. The old man, scarcely looking at him, point- 
ed toa distant seat, This was less encouraging; and Mr. Tapley’s spirit 
fell again. 

He was quickly summoned to the door by another knock. He did not 
start, or cry, or tumble down, at sight of Miss Graham and Mrs. Lupin, bat 
he drew avery long breath, and came back pertectly resigned, looking on 
them and on the rest with an expression which seemed to say, that nothing 
could surprise himany more ; and that he was rather glad to have done with 
that sensation lor ever. 


To be continued, 





AN ODD DOG, 
BY GEORGE SOANE, B. 4, 


He was an odd dog--a very odd dog! 

He had four legs, and a handsome tail to boot. Still, common as are these 
appendages, he was an oid dog, and but for his extreme fidelity, might almas) 
have passed four a human being. Captain was in every sense of the word 
an odd dog; he was a character,—not, perhaps, a very amiable one,—but sull 
a character, and of so marked a kind that it was impossible not to take an in- 
terest in him. 

Such was the companion with whom I set out on a short excursion through 
the Peninsuli, about two months afier the time when the allies had for the 
second time entered Paris for the purpose of binding over the &'rench people 
to keep the King’s peace, or rather, the peace of all the Kings and Kaisers cf 
Europe. 

Scarcely had we set ourselves down in the Spanish capital than adventures, 
as usual, began to throng upon us, the requisite forms, and dark, flashing 
eyes of the Madrileurs leading me into divers scrapes, | take no delight in 
recollecting. Let them pass, therefore, and come we at once to an affair in 
which no wrong could by any possibility be imputed to me, and which, not- 
withstanding, threatened a fatal termination. 

Madrid, as every traveller knows, has not, or, at all events, had not at the 
time of which I am writing, the benefit of gas-lights ; it is rue a moon, almost 
as bright as our norihern sun, rendered lamps of any kind a superfluity when 
she happened to be shining ; but the moon dves not always shine, even in these 
southern skies. On such occasions, therefore, a stranger might very easily 
lose himself in the dark, narrow streets of Madrid. Even so it chanced to 
me in the very first week of my sojourn there. While I was yet endeavouring 
to find my way out of this maze of buildings, my ear was caught by the clash 
of swords from a street close by, and, prudence being at no time one of my 
distinguishing qualities, I started offin the direction whence the sound came, 
to see what was the matter. On turning the corner, I could dimly make out 
aman with his back to the wall, defending himself desperately against no 
less than three opponents, who were pressing on him with equal vigour, Natu- 
rally enough, my first impulse was to fly to the assistance of the weaker par- 
ty, and, though I had nothing with me but a cane sword, yet my attack was 
so sudden and unexpected that one of the three rolled lifeless at my feet al- 
most before he was aware of his new adversary. The combat now was con- 
tinued upon more equal terms, man to man, and if my opponent had the ad- 
vantage in the quality of his weapon, a long, two-edged toledo, these odds 
were again equalized by my superior skill in fencing, as was sufficiently 
proved by the sequel, for in a very tew minutes my sword had passed through 
him, and he dropt, severely, if not mortally, wounded, At this sight the third 
of the assassins fled, and | was about to pursue, when I was called back by 
the cavalier, who in a faint voice besought me to remain, and help him home 
befvre he bled to death. ‘Thus conjured, I of course abandoned my first in- 
tention, and holding up the wounded man as well as I could, contrived under 
his direction to thread the streets, and lead him tothe house of his father, Don 
Antonio diS It is utmecessary to dwell upon the manner of our re- 
ception, the grief of the old man at his son’s bloody plight, the hasty calling 
in of surgeons, the agony of suspense while they were examining their pa- 
lient, and finally, the wari expressions of gratitude that were poures out upon 
myself when my partin the drama had been made fully known, and the 
wounds of Carlos, though sufficiently numerous, were pronounced to be 
neither deep nor dangerous. Scarcely would the happy father allow me to 
leave him, and it was only after a solemn promise to call again in the morn- 
ing, and make his house my home for the next few months, that I was at last, 
with great reluctance, permitted to depart. 

For brevity’s sake, | will now at one bound o’erleap the three ensuing 
months, during which I had become domesticated to Antonio’s house; his son 
nad recovered, and our first intimacy had ripened into a friendship. ‘To this 
result the similarity of our years and habits not a little contributed. 

It was nearly the fourth month of my stay in Madrid, when the old man 
proposed to his son an excursion to Andalusia, where, it seems, they had a 
large family estate, which, by some mismanagement or treachery on the part 
of the steward, required the immediate presence of one or the other of them. 
To this proposal Carlos readily assented, only stipulating that I should joio 
him in his tour; and,asmy object was to see as much of Spain as possible, 
and I had been more than long enough in the capital, I, of course, was glad 
of the opportunity. ‘The affair, therefore, was settled at once, and a lew days 
saw Carlos, Captain, and myself on the road to Andalusia. 

Nothing could exceed the harmony of our trio during the first half of our 
journey, which we prosecuted so as to have the full benefit of the fine season 
and the beautiful country through which we had to pass. Captain was the 
first to interrupt this agreeable state of things. He had been in a sullen mood 
throughout the day ; for the route had been longer than usual, the weather ex- 
ceedingly hot, and our way had lain over ground that, from its ruggedness, 
no doubt tormented his ieet nota little, Iam the more particular in mention- 
ing these points, however trifling in themselves, because the ill-humour of 
my quadruped ally conduced, indirectly indeed, to very important consequen- 
ces, or, to speak according to the letter, was the means of— But I must not 
anticipate. 

The posada, or road-side inn, at which we took up our abode for the night 
was rather worse than usval; and this is saying a great deal, considering the 
usual run of hostels in the Peninsula. Captain, who, it must be confessed 
was at no time a very rigurous observer of the Jaw of meu and tuum, was, 
presume, on the present occasion, urged by hunger beyond his usual pradence ; 
for he had made a daring foray upon the host’s larder, and felonionsly ab- 
stracted thence the quarter of a kid, which he now dragged with great glee 
into the room where we were sitting in expectation of our supper. Close at 
his heels followed the whole ‘ posse-comitatus’ of the inn, armed with whips, 
pitch-forks, staves, and other anomalous weapons of offence, all clamouring 
for vengeance on the culprit who had thus impudently violated the sanctuary 
of the comestibles. As a matter of course, J snatched the meat from him, as 
rouch from a wish to divert the wrath of his enemies, which might else have 
have proved fatal, as from any moral conviction of his enurmities. But the 
ungratefu) Captaiu by no means appreciated my motives as he ought to have 
done. Instead of crouching at my feet, and wagging his tail, in token of ac- 
quiescence, the rascal bared his fangs, end grinned tormidably at his master, 
withevery symptom of being quite ready to do battle for the recovery of his 
plunder. Incensed at such open rebellion, I gave him a hearty kick on the 
ribs, whereupon he uttered a single low growl, and made his escape through 
the window. What great events may spring from trifles, which at the time 
w ould hardly seem to merit a repetition ! 

The pleasures of supper, the dreams of night, the morning’s breakfast, I 
pass them all over, znd resume our journey. Mounted on two gallant horses 
of Andalusian breed, wild with life and spirits, that were every moment ready 
to burst off into a full gallop, and who favoured us with a thousand caracoles 
| and plunges, at ihe least check from the bridle. Carlos, at no time subject 
| to hypochondria, or indeed to reflection in any shape, seemed all at once to 
share the excitement of his horse, being, | should say, in that state of mind 
| the Scotch emphatically call ‘fey,’ to denote the exaltation that so frequently 
| is the forerunner of some dreadful calamity. One moment ne would chaunt 
| a tavourite national ballad, and the next would give the reine to his swelling 
| horse, and dash up ascents that, to all appearance, defied any visitor less sure 
| footed than the monntain-goat. However reluctant to peril my neck in so 
mad a chase, [| could not do otherwise than follow him, till at length it fell out 
as I had been for some time expecting. The animal J rode came down upon 
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his knees, flinging me over his head to a considerable distance, and then, 
recovering himselt, he set off again in all the wildness of terror, bat with- 
out seeing a precipice close before him; over this he went headlong, aod was 
instantly dashed to pieces. it was in vain | shouted at the top of my voice 
for Carlos, Had 1 ssed the lungs and throat of a Swiss mountaineer, 
he was by this time tou far off to hear me. 

For some time | waited, in the full confidence be would return when tired 
of his frolic; but either he had lost his way, or had met with some accident; 
tor hoar passed after hour, and still I saw nothing of him. What was to be 
done} From the time of day, I felt assured that the way back would be longer 
than the way forward, and therefore on I resolved to go, thinking that,as there 
was bat one wide road, I could not possibly miss my place of destination. 
Unfortunately for this reasonable inference, alter | bad gone a few miles, the 
road branched off to the right and Jeli, without the least sign to guide me in 
my selection. Nota soul was within sight, much less within reach of my 
voice; so that nothing was lefito me but to go on at all bazards, and this just 
as the last sunbeams were vanishing behind the wountains. The darkness 
that followed naturally made me quicken my steps; but, after about an bour’s 
walking, the road narrowed into litte more than a sheep-tracy, so that all 
re | increase of speed had only been leading me the farther from my journey's 
end. 
Again | asked myself what was to be done? I was much too weary to 
think of retraciag my steps; and yet the way onward held oui no promise 
of soelter forthe night. Before me lav a desolate mountain-track, crag piled 
upon crag, and rock apon rock ; while on either side spread thick woods of 
cork and ilex, in which there was small chance of finding any habitation. 
Still, as the least of the two evils, 1 determined again to push on; and in an- 
other hour my perseverance was rewarded by seeing the friendly twinkle of a 
light in a dell at no great distance. By this, as my polar star, I was now 
guided, and soon, to my infinite satisfaction, found myself in front of a large, 
rambling building, that in its better days might have been the rural re- 
treat of some noble, but which, as I now saw it, was littl more than a 
heap of ruins. In spite, however, of these unpromising signs, it was habi- 
table—and more, it was inhabited,'as appeared by the ruddy light that streamed 
through the lower windows, giving suhticient tokens of a goodly fire within, 
and most probably fur the purposes of cookery, since the weather was too 
hotto make it otherwise needed, or even desirable. 

At the door, therefore, J knocked with all the impatience of a way-worn, 
hungry man ; and, after some delay, it was opened by a rough-looking moun- 
iaineer, clad in sheep-skin, who in a surly tone demanded my business;—a 
very unnecessary question, as I then thought, to a lonely wanderer by night 
in the depths of a Spanish sierra, Or did he take me for a brigand? Tam 
sure, appearances considered, | might have returned the complunent; ‘or, 
take him altogether, he wore as unpromising a set of features as ever crie 
‘stand !’ to benighted traveller, Keeping, however, these opinions to myself, 





I gave the desired explanation, backed with the promise of a handsome gra- 
tuity tor my board and lodging till daybreak, At this intimation his face 
relaxed into a grim smile, and he invited me to enter with as much civility 
as could be well expected from his uncouth exterior, : 

The room into which 1 was ushered had probably been the kitchen of the 
original building. Jt was long, with a high-arched roof, and was paved with 
what appeared from the sound to be sione, but so discoloured by the aceu- 
mulated dirt and stains of many years, that | could not be certain of the sub- 
stance [ was treading on, Atthe farther end blazea a wood-fire, over which 
was suspended a kettle, of the size of the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, ex- 
haling a compound odvur of garlic and high-kept game, that to the nostrils of 
a hungry traveller was anything bat disagreeable. Before it stood a heavy 
oak-table, garnished with wooden spoons, and platters of the same materia), 
for a dozen people, though there were only five persons present, in addition 
to the old goat-herd, namely, a middle-aged woman, with features not a whit 
more promising than his own, a lad of about fourteen, and three young men, 
who, from their faces, all belonged to the same family. ‘This pleasant party 
was already seated at the table, impatient, as it seemed, tor their expected 
supper, with the exception of the hag, who was broiling herself before the fire, 
in attendance upon the cookery. 

‘ Be seated, senhor,’ said the old goatherd, placing the only chair in the room 
at the head of the table formy accommodation, ‘ You are jast in time, a8 you 
may see, if you have a stomach fora plain meal, ard are not too proud to 
eat with a poor peasant and his family. 

‘| have plenty of stomach, and no pride,’ said I, laughing, and flinging my- 
self into the proflered seat ; so, produce supper when you will, and doubt not 
my doing justice to it.’ 

Again the old goatherd snuled grimly, and, turning to the woman, bade her 
delay no Jonger. 

* Off with your cauldron, Inez, and let us see what you have dune for us to- 
nigh.’ 

TT have done just what you brought me to do, and nothing else,’ replied the 
| hag crossly. 
| * Better fare I would not wish for,’ said the goatherd; ‘so, once again, out 

with it, and don’t keep us starving here allnight. "Tis no tast-day, i reckon. 
| San Niculo!’ he exclaimed, as the woman emptied the contents of the kettle 

into a huge beechen bowl, —‘ San Nicolo! but this same olla podrida bas a 
| savoury odour withit. It reeks as if it came from the queen's own kitchen, 

Ha, Juan !’—this was addressed to the lad,‘ 1 see your mouth waters to be 
| at the dish already. But patience, boy, and shuffle the cards; you must wait 
| till your elders and betters are served, for our teeth are not so good as yours 5 
and you can afford to give us the start, and still get the largest share of the 
olla,’ 

Saying which, he filled a platter with the stew, and sent it up to me from 
his end of the table. 

‘As | told you before, senhor, ‘tis only mountaineers’ fare; but if you have 
been wandering, as you say,for the last half dozen hours upon our sicrras, 
‘iis odds that you have got by this time an appetite that may relish it.’ 

‘Indeed have I,’ was my hasty answer, as | fell too upon the reeking olla 
‘Capital!’ [ continued, afler having assured myselt of the fact, by swallowing 
several mouthfuls,—‘ capital! {| know many farmers in my own country, who 
would be glad to sit down io such a mess, even npon a Sunday.’ 

‘lam glad to hear you are so well contented,’ replied the goatherd, ‘Let 
me fill your platter again,’ 

‘Right willingly,’ was my answer. ‘Such an offer is by no means to be 
rejected, But can you oblige me with a glass of water? 

‘ With a pailtul, if you like water, and don’t like wince.’ 

‘ Not so, my friend, Water mayjdo very well where nothing better is to be 
had ; but if you have any wine, ont with it, | pray you, and Jeave the other 
liquid till your cellar begins to run low. 

‘No fear ofthat, senbor. Juan, go fetch us up the wine.skin that hangs in 
the right-hand corner of the vault. You'll know it by the size.’ 

Juan nodded assent, and in a few minutes returned with a wine-skin from 
some hidden nook, which, though not of the first quality, proved something 
more than passable, and tended not a little to promote the harmony of the 
evening. Eeidom in my life had I spent a more thoughtless, peppy hour, 
than here among the Spanish mountains, and, too, in conspany with her wild- 
est peasantry, men whose manners were altogether as rude as their attire. 
But just now, when the general mirth and good-fellowship wereat the highest, 
an event occurred that at once gave my thoughts a very diflerent complex- 
10n. 

The old goatherd was leaning over the table to fill the cup of one of the 
young men, when a miniature, set in diamonds, dropt from his bosom. Ata 
single glance [ recognised in it a miniature that Carlos constantly carried 
about him, and was not very likely to yield to any one except with life. It 
was the picture ot his deceased mother, to whove memory he was devotedly 
attached. Involuntarily | exclaimed, 

‘ That miniature belongs to my friend, Carlos!’ 

The whole party could not have looked nnpleasantly surprised had a thun- 
derbokt dropped amongst them. Was it the confusion of guilt? or only of fear 
lest they should be suspected 1 These doubts hastily swept through my mind, 
making me seem scarcely less embarrassed than themselves. 

‘ It belongs to a friend of yours, does it?’ said the old goatherd, with an et- 
fort to break up this awkward pause, which had now lasted for several mio- 
utes. ‘ Well, it may beso. {| found it this morning on one of our sierras, 
close by the torrent-head ; you know where | mean, Pedro?’ he added, turning 
ww the companion on his right hand. 

‘| should think so,’ replied the other, 
for the traveller in all Spain,’ 

The old goatherd jooked uneasily at this remark, which, indeed, might bear 
a double meaning; but, though he cast a reproving glance at the speaker, he 
said nothing. As much to tarn the conversation as from any other motive, I 
asked, 

‘At what rate do you value the miniature? I should like to buy it, tbat 
whet I meet my friend again | may return it o him.’ 

* At what rate do I value the trinket 1! repeated the old goatherd doubttal- 
ly. ‘I think the question rather is, what are you disposed to give for it?’ 

‘ Now, out upon you for a half-witted fool |’ exclaimed the woman, in great 
wrath. ‘If the senhor wants the bauble, ict him have it, What earthly dil- 
erence can it maketo you?’ 

‘There was again an ambiguous speech, whice might bode good or evil, as 
the hearer chose to take it, and | mast confess it by no means tended to re- 
store me to my equanimity. it, however, had the intended effect upon the old 
goatherd; for he immediately tendered me the miniature, observing, 

* Inez ssys well, senbor; to take the trinket. You are a gentleman, and, 
vato de Thos, it won't be long, i'll be sworn, before you give it up agein—to 
the right owner.’ 








‘ There’s not a more dangerous spot 
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*'Th» first moment | see him, rest assured of it,’ was my reply ; at which 
the boy, Juan, burst into a fit of laughter, greatly to the indignation of bis 
mother, who requited his mirth with a sound box on the ears, that made him 
look grave enough for the next half hour 

‘You must excuse the lad,’ said the old goatherd, * if he laughs at the no- 
tion of your giving up this a trinket. He knows no better.’ 

Was this indeed what he laughed at’ I rather thought bis mirth was ex- 
cited by my fancying I should ever look upon the face of a friend again; but 
I was anxwus, if possible,to conciliate their good will. and, taking out my 
purse, said, 

* {am mach obliged by your offer, though I cannot accept it without some 
return on my part. I must needs repay you, as far as my present means go, 
for the ready surrender of a precious gem, which, if it be uot exactly yours, 
is, unquestionably, still less mine. Accept ths trifle.’ 

* Not a bit of it, senhor.’ 

‘Nay, I entreat—’ 

* Not another word, senhor ; you have the trinket, and there's an end of the 
mater. Another wine.skin, Juan.’ 

But this offer I dec! ined, pleading weariness in excuse, and a wish to get to 
bed, that I might be up the earlier on the morrow. The fact is, 1] had been 
completely upset by this last occurrence of the miniature, and longed to be 
alone ; for in the midst of my dangerous companions, whose every word and 
look gave rise to new doubts and darker apprehensions, it was impossible to 
grapple with the difficulties of my situation. Much to my delight, as well as 
surprise, but a very slight opposition was offered,—no more, perhaps, than a 
spirit of good-fellowship would have raised ; and then the lad, lamp in hand, 
showed me the way to my chamber, where he left me with a brief ‘ a Divs, 
senhor,’ that had anything but kindness in it. 








———— — — — 


party rushed in with so mach vehemence, pushing and hustling each other, 














that the lamp-bearer was tumbjed to the ground, and in his fall crashed the 
we to pieces. 

‘ Never mind, lads,’ shouted the old goatherd ; ‘ throw the shutters open— 
throw the shatters open.’ 

With more zeal! than prodence they all rushed to obey this order. I could 
hear them carsing and tugging in the dark, at the bars, and, taking advantage 
of this happy opportunity, I darted oat of the room, and bolted the door behind 
me. The necessity for speed would not allow of caution, and the sound of 
course did not escape them, but what then? the door, with its huge bars and 
iron plates, would stand an infinite deal of battering, and, meanwhile, 1 bast- 
ened down stairs and reached the kitchen, where I unexpectedly found my- 
self face to face with the old hag. It was her life or mine ; had | spared her, 
she would, beyond doubt, have treed the ruflians above, in which case my tate 
was certain, and, therefore, cruel as it may seem, I struck her down without 

ity. 
‘ Having perpetrated this necessary, though savage, deed, I hurried out just 
as the bandutti had succeeded in getting open the shutters ; and, as the moon 
shone out brightly, they did not failto discover me. The sight seemec to in- 
flame the old goatherd to madness. He shouted in a voice hoarse with rage, 
‘After him, lads; don’t stand for the height. You are young and active, 
Diego, and are sure to come safely on your legs.’ 

It may seem to many incredible, but this new and unexpected form of dan- 
ger so completely paralyzed me, that I stood fixed to the spot, stupidly gazing 
at the young ruffian as he mounted upto the window-sill. When there he 
hesitated, appalled, no doubt, by the tremendous height. 

‘Down with you!’ cried the father. 

And the son leapt. In less than a second he lay upon the ground below, 
with his head literally smashed to pieces, in sight of the father whose bidding 





Now that I was left to myself I set about examining the room, looking under 
the bed, and in the closets, but nowhere did I find anything to alarm my fears, 
nor on sounding the oaken waiuscots were there any signs indicative of a se- 
cret entrance. The most suspicious point was the door itself, which was ex- 
coedingly thick, and plated besides with sheet iron, but had no fastening on 
the inside except a simple latch, while on the outside were two immense bolts, 
which being once drawn, the person within was as effectually a prisoner as if 
he had been confined in the strongest cellof Newgate. It was impossible to 
suppose such arrangements could have been made for any good purpose, 
though it certainly might be that they had not originated with tne present oc- 
cupier of the house. Still this circumstance gave me a fearful sense of inse- 
curity, and I endeavoured to remedy the want of bolts and bars as best I 


he had obeyed. Never, while [ can recollect anything, shall I forget the hor- 
| rid howl-~it could not be called a cry—of agony set up by the old goatherc¢, 
when he heard the crashing sound of the body as it feli to earth, and saw the 
bloody spattering of the brains as the skull struck upon a fragment of loose 
stone, disjointed by time from the ruined building. 

It is in vain to attempt reasoning upon the springs of human action. Even 
this hideous spectacle failed to rouse me from my strange stupor, but, what 


| nothing else could do, was effected by so simple a thing as the baying of a 


dog. I could notsee the animal, but, from the rattling of his chain, he was 
evidently endeavouring to break from his confinement, and no doubt for the 
purpose of flying at me, who was an intruder upon his domains, though a 
most unwilling one. At this sound, I started off full speed for the cork-wood, 


could, by pushing the only table against the door. My next step was to place | about halfa mile off, under the shelter of which I might pursue my further 


my pistols, and a long Spanish knife, which | was in the constant habit of 
carrying about me, ready at hand beneath my pillow. ‘Chus prepared, I flung 


myself on the bed, dressed as | was, not to sleep, if I could by any ineans | 


avoid it, but to reflect on the impending danger, and the best means of es- 
Caping it. 

Strong as were my suspicions, a hope yet lingered in my bosom that my 
hosis might be more honest than they seemed tobe. After all, on what were 


my doubts grounded '—on looks, that were no evidence at all, on words which | 


I might have misinterpreted, and on the miniature. But even this last, 
though the strongest of all my causes for fear, did not in reality amount to 
much; the old goetherd might hav» spoken the simple troth in saying he 
found it, for what could be wore probable than that Carlos, in his wild ride up 
the mountains, should have dropt the trinket! { was the more inclined to 
dwell upon this favourable view of things from the utter hopelessness present- 
ed by the other side of the picture, If Carlos had actually been murdered, 
and these goatherds in name were bandits in reality, how then? what chance 
had I, single-handed, against their numbers, such as | had seen them, and they 
pethape only part of a gang which was yet to assemble? In that case nothing 
short ofa miracle could save me. 

Daring these, and many similar reflections, sleep was gradually stealing 
upon me, notwithstanding ail my efforts to keep awake. My weary eyelids 
would close, strive as T might against it, and at length I fell into an uneasy 
slumber. Thanks, however, to a merciful Providence, it did not last long. I 
could scarcely have slept a quarter of an hour when I was awakened by a 
blow on the face from some sharp weapon that struck through to the very 
bone. On the instant I started up, and before I was perfectly conscious of 
what I was doing, instinctively seized a pistol, and pulled the trigger with- 
out any definite aim or object. It Mashed in the pan, and the assailant had es- 
caped. But how! the table still remained in its place against the door, the 
window shutters remained all fast, and when | again searched under the bed, 
and in the cupboards, there was no concealed enemy, not even the slightest 
trace of one. Yet the blow could not have been ideal, since I not only stil 
smarted from the wound, but felt the trickling of the hot blood down my 
cheek, and could sce it dropping on the front of my shirt. 

I listened, in the hope my ears might supply the evidence denied to sight, 
and, sure enough, after a short pause I heard a strange, rustling sound in the 
chimney. Without stopping to inquire who or what might be lurking there, } 
levelled my second pistol up the opening, but that, too, flashed in the pan 
just as the first had done, and before 1 could examine into the cause of this 
second failure, down came a mass of some kind, and I received a blow on the 
head that for the moment staggered me. My spirits, however, rose with the 
increasing peril. I hastily grasped my Spanish Lnife in one hand, and the 
lamp in the other, but before 1 could discover my enemy something whizzed 
past me,and dashed the light to the ground. I was now in total darkness, 
with the certainty that en enemy vf some kind was in the room, for the voise 
augmented, sounding like the rash of wings, with a hammering at intervals as 
if a hard substance were bounding from wail to wall, and occasionally knock- 
ing against theshutters. Luckily | remembered the German tinder | kept for 
lighting cigars, and having with sume difficulty found that, and a small pow- 
der-flask belonging to my pistols, I contrived to re-light the lamp. The se- 
cret now came out. My supposed assassin was a large bat, who, alarined by 
the light, again made his way up the chimney, leaving me as little pleased 
with myself as with the object of all this useless alarm, But when I came to 
examine my pistols, and found the charges of both had been drawn, I took a 

“very different view of the matter, and instead of continuing to mutter execra- 

tions upon my ugly visitant, I began to hail him as my better genius. By 
awaking me from the sleep into which | had unwittingly fallen he had at least 
given me a chance for life, for thatan attack would be made upon me I[ now 
felt more assured than ever, and the wakeful man might perhaps fvil the as- 
sassin, whereas, had they stolen upon my slumber the case would have been 
utterly hopeless. 


Before I could reload my pistols there was a stealthy sound of feet in the 

ssage, followed by a gentle pulling at the latch, and pushing at the door.— 
The hour for the deed had come then, but it was evident they had wished to 
surprise me in ny sleep, and, finding an impediment to their quiet entrance, 
trom the table placed against the door, were hesitating how to proceed. Dark- 
ness was manilestly my best friend, being one against so many, as I juiged 
them to be, from the shuflling of feet, and the low buzz of voices. I blew out 
the lamp, therefore, and fixed myself close to the wall, knife in hand, ready 
to stab the first who should enter, and listening with intense anxiety to their 
low murmurs, the import of which, however, I could not make out, though I 
might easily guess at it. Short as were these few moments of suspense, they 
were not without their use, for they gave me time to collect my thoughts, and 
wiad up every nerve for the struggle, which [ well knew must be a desperate 
one, 

‘Be cool! be firm!’ I muttered half aloud, as if the sound of my own voice 
could encourage me, and produce that perfect coolness and self- possession, so 
indispensable to my slightest chance of safety. 

A gentle pushing at the door showed me that the assassins had matured 
their plans. it was plain they still intended to gain a stealthy entrance, if 
possible, under the idea of murdering me while | slept, and thus preventing 
all risk to themselves. As the table slowly gave way before their cautious 
efforts, and the opening gradually widened, a feeble ray of Jight was visible 
from some half-shaded lamp carried by some one in the back-ground, not 
strong enough to show any object in my chamber, but quite sufficient for me 
to distinguish the figure of the leading assassin. With noiseless motion he 
at length got the door so far open that he could enter, though with difficulty. — 
Another step brought him fairly into the room. His back was towards me. | 


struck with all my force, fortunately burying the knife in his spine, and he ' 


dropt dead on his face, without uttering a single groan, His e mpanions evi 
dently thought he had stumbled, and whispered curses on his awkwardne 
which they feared might wake me. 

‘He must sleep soundly not to hear that,’ said one. 

“ii id your tongue, fool muttered another. ‘All's well if you can be 
quiet, 


'T) pre 

: There was a brief pause, when, finding all silent in the room, a second raf- 
flan squeezed himself in, with t 
know not what prompted me to change my 


pian, but this time I strack at tl 
breast, and the bandit, groaning heavily, fell back against the door 


‘Holy Virgin!’ exclaimed several at the same time, ‘ what is the meani n 
of ali this?’ 

‘He is awake, to be sure and has put his knife ito them!’ cried a v 
that I easily recognised tor the old ¢ ather s. ‘FI ve door open, and ; 
fire into the room at once.’ a 

{ held my breath, and drew myselt up yet closer to the wall. In the next 
moment ihe door was violently torced back by one sudden and united ¢ t 
a volley oi carbines was discharged right into the chan and the wh« 


he same caution that the first had used 1} 


flight in comparative safety, should I be fortunate enough to reach it before 
|} the goatherds cuuld break down the door I had bolted on them. Scarcely, 
however, had I run a dozen yards when I heard the panting of a dog behind 
me. ‘The beast had broken his chain, then, and now what hope remained ? 
Every moment I expected he would seize and pull me down, yet stili I con- 
tinued to fly, vain as might be the hope of escape, and still, without venturing 
| to look round, I was sensible of his being close at my heels. 

At length I reached the wood, and taking fresh courage from its triendly 
shelter, I faced my enemy, resoived to destroy, or be destroyed, whea— 
sight of joy!—the animal lay down, whining and crouching at my feet. It 
| was Captain, who, like his master, had in his rambles fallen into the 
hands of the treacherous goatherds, and like him, too, had been fortunate 
enough to escape from their clutches. What a singular coincidence! but 
then, as I mentioned at the very outset, Captain was an odd dog, and sv, I 
suppose, he could not but meet with very odd adventures: jt was al! in 
character. 

I now strack deeper into the lorest, hoping that I might, ere long, hit upon 
the main road, or fall in with some peasant, who, tor gold, or Christian cha- 
rity, would put me inthe right track. Nor had 1 gone far, before I had the 
good fortune, as I then considered it, ofcoming up with a detachment of sol- 
diers on their way to join the troops in the capital; here was at once satety 
from the treacherous goatherds, and | Jost not a moment in claiming their 
protection, having first given the otlicer of the party a hasty narrative of 
what had passed. But, as it turned out, I had only exchanged one peril for 
another, it being a matter of some doubt whether the last was not likely to 
prove the greatest. ‘To not one syllable of my story would this sapient com- 
mander give credence, and when | produced the miniature in proof of my as- 
sertions, he exclaimed indignantly, ‘This, with your bloody hands, and ge- 
neral appearance, is quite enough to identify you as the murderer of my 
triend, Carlos, whose body we have found among the underwood of this very 
copse, and in the direction whence you came to us. Yonder it lies,’ he ad- 
ded, pointing to a litter of green boughs that was carried by four of the troop. 
‘You must go, therefore, with us to Madrid, where the magistrates may de- 
cide upon your guilt or innocence, but so convinced am I of yourhaving per 
petrated the murder, that, it you escape the law, as many scoundrels before 
you have done, I will take care you answer for it to myself, though I am 
half ashamed of crossing my sword with such a ruffian.’ 

Finding the oflicer so utterly insensible to a!l reason, 1 sank into a dogged 
silence, and obeyed the order to march, since resistance was useless, under 
the especial escort of halt a dozen soldiers, with loaded muskets and fixed 
bayonets, Yet, even this ready compliance, did not secure for me better treat- 
ment. The sergeant of the party, thinking it right, no doubt, to model him. 
self upon the example of his superior, affected’on the sudden to fancy I intend- 
ed to escape, and, under this pretext, ordered me to be handcuffed, when, 
having thus deprived me of every chance of defending myself, he free- 
ly exerted his halbert over my back and shoulders. As the sun was getting 
high, and the road was both rough and hilly, I felt well nigh exhausted long 
ere the day’s march was over, and when at length we reached the posada, 
a little before nightfall, I was not allowed any better fare than bread and 
water, 





Two days more ofequally pleasant travel brought us eventually to Ma- 
drid, Here, thought I, my innocence must be speedily made known, and 
my torments in consequence have an end. But it seems I had reckoned 
with very little knowledge of Spanish justice, her pace being slower, and her 
ways even more crooked than with us in England. For full two months was 
I kept a prisoner ina foul, damp dungeon, without the slightest notice being 
taken of me, except that the jailor brought me my daily allowance of prison 
fare; nor did one of my many letters to our ambassador receive any answer, 
though the fellow swore by all the saints in the calendar, to their having 
been safely delivered. The onlyresult of my remonstrances on this topic, was 
to alarm the Spanish authorities lest the secret of my imprisonment should 
transpire, and my story become noised among the English residents in Ma- 
drid, in which case they might reasonably dread some effectual interposi- 
tion onthe part of my countrymen. At least it was to this cause I attributed 
my sudden, quiet removal to Andalusia, where they were less likely to be 
interrupted in any course of iniquity they might think proper to adopt. My 
trial, which took place immediately upon my arrival there, fully justified the 
suspicion, and, as the judge had evidently made up his mind beforehand to 
condemn, the affair dic not take long. In half an hour, or even less, my 
guilt was satisfactorily proved, and sentence given that I should be hung the 
next day upon a gibbet, a degree of speed so unusual in Spanish law as to 
show they were not altogether without fears of interruption even in this re- 
mote quarter. It must, however, be frankly admitted in the Spaniard’s ex- 
cuse, that appearances were very much against me, and the prejudices pe- 
culiar to the case itself were yet further strengthened and confirmed by the 
national antipathy existing very generally throughout the Peninsula towards 
all Englishmen, notwithstanding their recent services, The plight in which 
I was found, with the marks of blood about me,the miniature belonging to the 
murdered man in my pocket, the fact of Carlos and I having travelled toge- 
; ther, with the not very probable story of our separation, the vain search for a 
habitation ot any kind in the direction [had pointed out,—no doubt arising 
from my ignorance of the country—all these things, taken together, formed a 
fearful mass of circumstantial evidence. Of course I did not view the matter 
exactly inthis calm, clear light at the time, when sentence of death was pass- 
ed upon me; few men would; but at this distance of time, when the whole 
scene lives with me only as a fevered dream, as an exciting recollection like 
that which belongs to some strong-writlen tale, I do not so much fee] dispos- 
ed to quarrel with Spanish justice. 








Notwithstanding the terms of my sentence, nearly another month elapsed 
{ of captivity in the Seville jail, and but forthe rations of food that appeared a 
certain stated hours, | should have tancied myself forgotten. ‘ Dame Jus- 















tice,’ said I, to myself, ‘is slow in tying the hangma: s knot, perhaps, from 
3, | _— want « ‘pra t ce; so mu *h the better: there is some chance she may over- 

| look me altogether.” But I did the go ilady wrong, for ly one morn 

; She sent me the turnkey to my cell, with several othe fficials, and a file of 

| soldi to escort me to the gallows. My first idea on seeing this conclave 

} Was to resist to the utmost, with the hope of ng in the struggle, but it is won- 

| dertul whata chance a few months of solita nfinement, and bread and 

j; water ciet, can bring about in the most determi: spirit. I was no longer } 
the same man that 1 baffled, single-handed, ; e efforts ofa n rul 

} fians inthe g herc’s der my cou as as hollow as my eeks. ond 
they were h ith, Heaven knows. After the first transient flash of 
rage was 01 I submitted guict! » | ‘ ! tt 

| ot v t ts, at place in the processi that | 

ws nh immens \ s df humane purpose of 

|s ng ho y wou if na c 

|} Dying I to s I is in 

| every cas + ndous hour we must all pass 
hrough § and I mach q n if the sense ot loneliness and | 













| desolation, is diminished when death expects us, not on a pillow of down, be: 
on the hard boards of a scaffold. Disease and sickness, however painful ia 
themselves, are yet the ministers sent by benevolent nature to lessen our jn. 
stinctive dread ef the grave, and gradually wear away the strands of tha: 
strong line, which binds us to life, and which, when whole, can never be sagt 
asunder except by a tremendous cap oy 

But was I aione? no, not entirely ; for scarcely had I left the prison on my 
melancholy road, than Captain made his appearance. Jt would almost seem 
as if the poor brute had been sensible of what was going on, for instead of 
showing the usual signs of canine joy at our meeting, he took his place be. 
bind me, and followed with as much gravity as though he had really been 
one of the procession. Will it be believed ? a smile, half of mirth, and hai 
of pain, crossed my tace as the old thought arose even in that hour that Ac wos 
an odd dog, Butthis feeling was as brief as it was unnatural to the occasion 
The clang of the funeral bell jarred on =r nerves, shaking me to the very 
centre ; in my ears there was a strange confusion of stunning sounds, like the 
roar of waters, and the rashing of winds ; and the atmosphere around tumed 
to a dull red, in which heaps of little black specks were flying about, while 
| the earth itself seemed to be sliding and slipping from under my feet. g 
| strong was this last impression, that I Jeant with all my weight on the attep. 
| dant priest at my right hand, lest I should fall. 

A trightful stillness and clearness now succeeded, both to my brain and 
sight. I was at the foot of the scaflold, but hesitated, and the executioner was 
urging me to ascend when a loud cry burst from the nearest of the spectators, 
My faithful dog had suddeniy, without any cause as it seemed or warning, 
flown at one of them and pulled him to the ground, fairly pinning him by the 
thoat. In his fear and agony the man shouted for help, but, unfortunately 
for him, he was surrounded on all sides by women, who had pressed thus for- 
ward with true female curiosity, and who were afraid to render the aid they 
prevented others from affording. That voice! I knew it in an instant, it was 
the old goatherd’s! and at the sound, the blood, that had stagnated at my 
heart, again flowed freely, and I called aloud on those around to seize the 
murderer. 

On occasion of this Kind, a trifle will in a minute change the feelings of the 
people, or perhaps it is the charm which the surprising never fails to exercise 
over the human imagination. Of all that vast multitude, so bostile, or, a: 
best, indifferent, a few moments since, there was probably not one whose bosom 
cid not now throb with kindly feelings for the poor stranger. My innocence 
was as readily and as groundlessly admitted at this cry, as my guilt had 
been before. Some friendly hand had even went so far as to cut my bonds, 
when {rushed to the spot where the goathered was still vainly struggling with 
Captain, and just in time to save the dog from the sticks and stones that would 
soon have beaten his brains out, though too late to help his victim. Life was 
ebbing fast from some wounded artery, and he called in a faint voice for the 
priest ; for the sentiment of religion seldom fails to awake at the last 
moment. At his summons, the priest in attendance on me, stept to his side, 
holding the cross before his failing eyes, and exhorting him to reconcile him. 
self to heaven by a full confession of earthly sins. And he did contess! His 
last words, uttered at broken intervals, and with great difliculty, acknowledged 
| him for the murderer of Carlos, and the next moment he set the seal on that 
j confession by his death. 

While we were yet gazing on his last struggles, there was a commotion 
amongst the more distant part of spectators,—cries of ‘ Stop the execution” 
with a waving of hats and handkerchiefs, aud presently a troop of horse, break- 
(ing through the crowd, made straight for the scaffold. 

© Where is he ? exclaimed the officer; ‘on peril of your lives, where is the 
Englishman ?’ 
A hundred voices answered, ‘ Here! here!’ and so intent was every one in 
! communicating what had just passed, that it was with some difficulty he could 
; make out the truth. When at length he did learn that the goatherd had in dy- 
ing acknowledged himse!f for the murderer of Carlos, he said, touching his hat 
to me with all the dignity of aSpanish cavalier, 

‘IT congratulate you, senhor, on this singular chance ; though, had it not 

| been so, | have come by her Majesty’s order to bring you to Madrid, that 
your case might undergo revision. You owe this grace to your ambassador, 
1 who did not hear of your danger til! the eleventh hour.’ 

It were useless to dwell on what was said and done in consequence of this 
order from the capital. In afew weeks Captain and I had left Spain, and 
now,—poor fellow !—he rests under the shade of a willow tree in my little 
garden, while my hairs are turning grey. ‘There, ina summer’s evening, | 
often sit smoking my cigar, with my feet upon his grave, and then,—I am al- 
most ashamed to own it, but truth is truth,—I feel for my poor dog what I sel- 
dom felt for human being. 














RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VATHEK’ 
MR. BECKFORD, OF FONTHILL ABBEY. 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 
Continued from the Albion ef June 29. 

Mr. Beckford was perhaps the only living individual who had a_recollec- 
tion of Lords Chatham and Lytileton, as personal acquaintance. LordCam- 
den, another of his father’s friends, survived until 1794, and is remembered by 
many. He spoke with feeling of the kindness these noble lords extended to 
him in his youth afier his father wasno more. Lord Camden he called the 
‘ Cato of the bench ;’ nothing could shake his integrity. He voted for Lord 
Chatham’s celebrated motion in the House of Peers. ‘The kingtook away 
the seals from the conscience keeper for this. The bar behaved most honour- 
ably upon the occasion. For some time no one would take the seals. Mr. 
Yorke, wholirst accepted the oilice, was seized with such remorse in conse- 
yg that he put an end to his own life before a peerage patent could be got 
for him. 

‘ A little accident,’ said Mr. Beckford, ‘ that would hardly happen in the 
present day among the aspirants for the office of royal conscience keeper— 
curcums pice 

Multitarious as were the books and MSS. _ he possesscd, he found in an in- 
stant whatever he sought, the organ of ‘ order’ being well developed in his 
cranium, to borrow the phrase of phrenological empiricism. He rang for no 
servant if what he wanted happened to be in another apartment, but fetched st 
himself, every volume in his vast collection, every picture and drawing, hav- 
ing their locality familiar. He brought torward a portfolio containing letters 
to himself, ot William Pitt in his boyhood, and one or two written by Lord 
Chatham. The great statesman, unless when ‘ thumb-screwed’ with gout, 
haughty as he was in public, exhibited great kindness and affability in pri- 
vate. ‘We exercised ourselves in writing, carrying out a fictitious correspond- 
ence. I might have preserved many notes of that time highly interesting; oD¢ 
does not understand in youth what trifles time might change into gold.’ 

Though but seventeen when Lord Chatham died, he well remembered the 
state of the public mindin regard to him. He observed, that it was impos- 
sible to judge of the respect in which that great man was held, by any display 
of public feeling towards a political character of 1ecent days. The king 
hated and feared him ; his conduct, about America, regained him the popula 
rity he lost by accepting a peerage. , 


LORD NELSON AND LADY HAMILTON. 


‘ Nearly forty—yes, forty--/abitur et labetur! Sir William Hamilton, whom 
you see in my skeiches, { first knew in Naples. 1 was not more than twent 
years ofage then. Sir William came home to retire from his duties after 
thirty six years of service. He rode the antiquarian hobby, as you know, but 
he understood his menage. What a house his was at Naples! There were 
all the clever people, the artists, the antiquaries, the beauty and gaiet of the 
city. Itwasmy home Lady Hamilton was a charming creature— do not 
mean ‘the Nelson.’ The dawn oflight was then as bright as the bay 0? 
which I looked ev ery morning, and making allowance for its vivid feelings, 
I say truth when I speak of Lady Hamilton as an angel of purity. She liv 
uncorrupted in the midst of the Neapolitan court. You must have known 
what the court was, to comprehend this in its full meaning. I never saw 0 
heavenly-minded a creature. Her power of musical execution was m/Ta 

culons—so sweetly soft was her touch—she seemed as if she had thrown her 
| own essence into the music. I used to listen to her like one entranced. e 
| died in 1782—but I go from the point. Sir William Hamilton was D¢4* 
seventy when he came home. invited him to Fonthill. He had marred 
| the too-famous Lady Hamilton, who survived him. She was, nobody knew 


who, She came with Sir William. Lord Nelson and Walcot arrived a 





| ther 





many people were visi:ing me at the same time. I gave a sor of fete & 
the abbey, only then haif finished. Lady Hamilton figured there before er 
Nelson, much to her own satisfaction, ia the character of Agrippina,—it shoo 
have been Cleopatra. She represented the character well—I must co — 
justice. Perhaps Nelson inspired her. Walcot enjoyed the scene _ oat 
; and entertained every body with his conversation. A pressing engageme" 
called him away afiera week's visit, and | never saw him again. How ¥°" 
he wrote—how original his styleand humour. He understood charac 


horoughly—he played with human foibles! He repeated an epigram ing 





his setting a nicht can on fire. he had borrowed of Lord Nelson, while sit ~ 
up reading. Sir William Hamilton, my old friend, died two or three ye* 
alter this visit. Some of his finest antiquities are in the Museum. 
‘ Was the second Lady Hamilton a fascinating woman ? Brae 
‘] never thought her so: she was somewhat masculine, but symmetrica! = 
| figure, so that Sir William called her his Grecian. Her countenance a. 
agreeable—certainly not beautiful. She affected sensibility, but felt BoP : 
was artful: and no wonder, she had been trained in the court of Napics— 
| Aine school or an Englishwoman ¢ fany stamp. It was a hell of corrupe™ 
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Nelson was infatuated. She could make him believe any thing—that the} littleness. I happened to be adding to the Fonthill collection of crores at 
rsuaded him at | the time, and was made a bugbear of. Mrs. Damer and Lord 


ofligate queen was a na. He washer dupe. She pe 

that she had a daughter—a Neleoness. She never hada child in her life, 
in the opit.ion of those who knew something about her. She riveted Nelson's 
heart by telling him i: was through her means his ships were fitted and victual- 
Jed. The fact was, no minister had ever such a preponderating influence at 
the court of Naples as Sir William Hamilton—it was his affair. He had 
been all-powertul there long before he saw his second wife.’ 

Speaking of Mr. Hope and Anastasius, he declared it was a considerable 
time belore he could believe that story was written by him. Hope exhibited 
jess apparent capacity for the production of so fine a thing than any author 
be had known, He had read the work again and again. ‘The fidelity of 
cvolouring—the perfect delineation of Greek character—the knowledge of de- 
tail—the mind displayed, made it a matter of mystery to him in some degree 
still. That any one should live to be old before he produced a literary work 
of such a high character, was surprising; the world was full of miracles. 
Mr. Hope’s ‘upholstery boos’ was no promising precursor of such a tale— it 
would tor ever puzzle him how it ——— ‘What a fine passage,’ said 
he, ‘ was that descriptive of the ruin of Euphrosyne—how heart-rewing!’ | 
was obliged to lay down the book when I read it the first time before I got it 
the conclusion—it was agonising—the picture is worked up to indescribable | 
horror. I asked myself it human nature could reach such a pitch of depravi- 
ty as is painted there; yet it no doubt has done so. We find horrors in real 
life beyond the dreams of fiction.» Hope's work is singular—strange. What 
admirable keeping—the real taste of authorship in novel writing. Just keeping 
iS a secret towards success few atiain. Educated persons see glaring discre- 
pancies that escape the generality of readers in this respect, and ding away the 
work halt-read—it exhausts patience. The ladies who so admirably hit off 
the follies of society, and describe social life so well, fail in attempting, in- 
deed, what they have ao business to try. They cannot describe naval life or 
military operations—Greece and Rome puzzle them—they are always caught 
tripping at consuls and senators,’ 

‘Men make the ancients their study in youth,’ I remarked. 

‘ Yet even of men how few succeed. Lockhart hasdone well in ‘ Valerius’ 
—Bulwer has failed altogether in his ‘ Pompeii’—there is nothing Roman in 
the writer or his characters,’ 

Meeting him afterwards at a flower show in Sidney Gardens I mentioned 
that I was going inta Monmouthshire, and should in my way visit the obser- 
vatory at Clifton, where I bad heard there were some fine telescopes. Mr. 
Becktord would be glad to hear how I likcd the scenery, and what state the 
observatory was in. On my return, he inquired which of the ruins I pre- 
ferred. 

I replied ‘ Tintern.’ 

*O, but the castles ? 

‘ Chepstow.’ 

- ‘Not Ragland?’ 

lL answered in the negative, because Ragland was made a show place. 
* Wyatt had been set to ‘ improve’ the ruin.’ 

‘Improve a ruin!—Wyatt? Time is ruin’s architect—so Ragland has 
been Wyatied. I saw it then before it was ‘improved.’ What have they 
done" 

Removed the fallen fragments—kept the greensward where they fell neat 
and trim for walking upon—-set up a stone table, with {ober legs fluted, in the 
roofless hall—you feel in a moment art has been intermeddling. Chepstow 
has been left to time and storm. Then there is the dungeon of Martin to in- 
terest my association.’ 

‘ Martin’s prison was something like Bonnivard’s, close to the water. Mar- 
tin was long enough there to exclaim, as well as he— 





{t was the same at length to me, 
Fettered or tetterless to be. 


[ knew Bonnivard’s prison, and have spent hours near, watching the tum- 
bling waters that were precipitated into the lake, or soothing my ears with 
the ripple of the waves against the shore, dreaming of all that was lovely to 
me of which I had been deprived.t Ragland came by marriage to the Som- 
ersets in 1520. It is long since] saw it. Your ‘ improved’ ruin puts me in 
mind of one shattered by lightning in the grounds of Mount Edgcumbe, 
which its lord ordered to be repaired! What of the observatory ?’ 

‘It is not completed. 1 looked through a fine refracting telescope, but there 
was too much dancing vapour in the air to see distant objects well. There 
is no reflector yet set up—the size of a reflector, half as large again as 
Herchel’s forty-feet instrument, was spoken of—might not a house be seen 
with it in the moon ? 

Mr. Beckford was delighted. 

‘{ repent never having studied astronomy. There is a touch of astrology 
in “ Vathek,” 1 believe ; but astrology is a very obscure science, adept in it 
as I am pronounced to be by many. Except what everybody knows ot the 
stars,{ know nothing. I wish I was better acquainted with some of those 
distant worlds. Ten years younger, and I would build an observatory on the 
point of Lansdown towards the Avon, three hundred feet high, furnish it 
with instroments, and shut myself up until I was master of the science. 1 
aim too old now—I must think less of this planet— 


Le cerf volante dont le ficelle casse, 
Tourne en tombant tourne et tombe toujours ! 


‘Ours isa miserable atom of creation—we and all our solar system— 
amidst the many that dot and sparkle along the infinity of space. How much 
is to be discovered! How few of these magnificent worlds will glasses ever 
enable man to see? What sort of people inhabit them® Is life there— 
death—original corruption, which Dr. Whitby wrote so well against? I la- 
ment my ignorance of astronomy—I cannot learn it now—we do not live 
half long enough to acquire the hornbook of the studies life opens to us.’ 

This allusion to shutting up in the observatory reca}led to my memory that 
I heard Mr. Beckford purchased Gibbon’s library at Lausanne, and shut him- 
self in it for a long time. 

‘I bought it to have something to read when I passed through Lausanne. I 
have not been there since. | shut myself up for six weeks, from early inthe 
morning until night, only now and then taking a ride. ‘The people thought 
me mad. I read ayosit nearly blind.’ 

I inquired it the books were rare or curious. He replied in the negative. 
There were excellent editions of the principa) historical writers, and an ex- 
tensive collection of travels. The most valuable work was an edition of 
‘Eustathius ;’ there was alsoa MS. or two. All the books were in excel- 
lent condition; in number, considerably above six thousand, near seven per- 
haps. He should have read himself mad it there had been noyelty enough, 
and he had stayed much longer. 

‘I broke away and dashed among the mountains. There is excellent 
Treading there, too, equally to my taste. Did you ever travel alone amung 
mountains?’ 

1 replied that I had, and been tully sensible of their mighty impressions. 
‘Do you retain Gibbon’s library ?’ 

‘It is now dispersed, I believe. I made it a present to my excellent physi- 
cian, Dr. Schall or Scholl.’ (lam not certain of the name.) ‘I never saw 
it after turning hermit there.’ 

I remarked that | had seen some ot his notes in books sold at Fonthill. 

‘I sold but liale of what I valued, there,’ he replied. ‘1 had not room 
enough for all the books I possed in any other place. Do not suppose more 
than half of what was sold at Fonthill was mine. I disposed of my super- 
fluous furniture, for which I had no use, and also of some costiy things, not 
of much utility—suitable there only. I would not disgrace my house by 
Chinese furniture—that was not mine—it was putin by the auctioneer. Ho- 
race Walpole would not have suffered it in his toyshop of Strawberry Hill. 
Did you ever see Strawberry Hill?’ 

‘Only the outside. I was nearly drowned there among the weeds, swim- 


aldegrave 
may thank me for their legacy. My having his playthings he could not tel- 
erate, even in idea, so he bequeathed them beyond my reach, as he not im 

bably surmised. 1 was thirty-seven when he died—mortals grope in the 
dark. He built everything upon family feelings and gossip—his writings 


at Fonthill. He was full of spleen. He would have written and talked me | elegant form, in a rich hussar aniform, upon w 


and my buildings down to the ground—yet he affected the philosopher.’ 

His general temperament seemed cheerful, but was evidently, even in his 
age, that of one who ren to excess in every thing—and was accustomed to have 
all he desired. Extremely kind in friendship, he was implacable in his resent- 
ments ; passionate ; reserved by nature ; proud and impetous on exciting oc- 
casions ; to some all gentlemanly frankness and aflabilitv, to others disiance 
and etiquette. In youth he was said to have been remarkable for bashfulness. 
Hence many opposite descriptions of his bearing are given. He shaped his 
conduct after the position of the party whom he addressed, having a thorough 
knowledge of the world. He was willing, though many say not, to oblige 
strangers with a sight of his buildings and grounds, but was so overcome with 
applications and letters from all kinds of persons, as well as with impertinen- 
ces, that he ordered his steward to open and return all letters from strangers 
that he the steward did not think of moment, giving him any the handwriting 
of which was identified. A trayful of letters was sometimes taken in from the 
door of a morning. He never refused permission to see his property when the 
application came to him through one of whom he had the slightest knowledge. 
e would not tax his time merely to gratify idle curiosity, and herein he was 
scarcely to be blamed when the extent of that curiosity was so considerable and 
often so purposeless. To return to his conversation. 

He had been speaking of Selden. I had recently seen the house in which 
Selden was born, and showed him a small sketch, shaded rather blackly 
with a pencil. 

* It is humble, indeed,’ he observed ; ‘ you have made the light and shade 
Rembrandtish. 1 like such effects, however rough. What a glorious fellow 
the Dutchman was, without grace or beauty. He threw about his light like 
another sun, What an expressive colourisi— what strength he had—the very 
Samson of art—his native dykes and dams stagnating all. How unfortunate 
that the nature he copied partook of his mental constitution—he revelled in 
Dutch grossness, but even that he made the most astonishing thing in painting 
—he was a miracle in his day, he is so still—he will be so forever ; but let me 
show you a sketch I have made for an observatory.’ 

He produced some outlines in which every convenience was provided for 
astronomical instruments. There seemed to be abundant room for every thing 
required, except the large reflector of which we had spoken. Nothing could be 
more simply applicable. Architectural design was evidently familiar to him 
I observed that a dome was wanting over all, for the reflector. 

‘No,’ he observed, ‘an instrument sixty feet focus wou!d not answer 
there ; we must consider the elevation, three hundred feet. We must have 
the reflector upon the brow of the hill close by—there it is all a chateau en 
Espagne ? 

THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

Among other incidents he related wes ome respecting the late Duchess of 
Gordon, so well known for her shrewd boldness; and sticking at nothing to 
serve her purposes, which were generally too notoriously palpable to be mista- 
ken, He had spoken of shutting himself up at Lausanne. 

*L once shut myself up at Fonthill tu be out of the way of a lady,—an ungel- 
lant thing, I allow, to any lady on earth but her with whom it occurred You 
must well remember the late Dachess of Gordon, as she was the continual talk 
of the town for her curious ways. I could have served no other lady so | hope 
—I never enjoyed ajokeso much. At that time every body talked of Mr. 
Beek ford's enormous wealth—every thing about me was exaggerated proportion- 
ately. I was in consequence a capital bait for the duchess’s bite—so she 
thought ;—I thought differently She had been to!d that even a dog kennel 
at Fonthill was a palace—my house a Potosi. What more upon earth could 
be desired by a managing mother fora daughter. 1 might have been aged and 
impotert—no matter, such is fashion’s philosophy. I got a hint of her inten- 
tion to surprise me with her hard face at Fonthill—a sight I could gladly dis- 
pense with. I determined not to see her. I resolved to give her a lesson. 
Fonthill was put in order for her a with every thing I could devise to 
receive her magnificently—not only to réceive her, but to turn the tables upon 
her for the presumption she had that | was to become the plaything of ner pur- 

ses.’ 

re The splendour of her reception must have stimulated her in her ob- 
ject.’ 

es I designed it should operate in that manner. I knew her aim pretty well 
—she little thought so. My arrangements being made I[ ordered my * mayor- 
domo’ to say, on the duchess's arrival, that it was unfortunate—every thing be- 
ing arranged for her grace’s reception, Mr. Beckford had shut himeelf up on a 
sudden, a way he had at times, and that it was more than his place was worth 





movement from one country to another. 

One night about this time, the chateau of Czarskoezelo was the scene of 
one of those select, gay, and brilliant soirées in which the Empress took so 
much pleasure. Never had she appeared in her Logie. be though now pas 
e é t the bloom of life, more strikingly handsome, or more replete with Dapeeen, 
are portraits of himself. He would have abused my heraldic emblazonments | as she promenaded the ball-room, ber arm aoe | upon that of a pale, stripling, 


ose feminine beauty tea- 
ture and countenance, her eyes were fixed with looks of the deepest and fond- 
est love and devotion. 

It was the fair-haired Lanskoi, the one, sole being she ever regarded with 
true affection, whose early and untimely death from decline, crushing and 
overwhelming with the deepest affliction the heart of the ambitious 

the artful and intriguing raler of an equally unscrupulous and un 

peried, added one more to the many examples of—what a riddle is wo. 
man |! 

Mirth and gladness were at the highest, the ball proceeded merrily, when a 
tall, powertal, gentlemanly man, on whose noble and dignified features either 
disease or the acutest mental misery, or perhaps both, had im a pale. 
ness so livid and wasted, as rendered his countenance scarcely haman, sud- 
denly entered the room. As if in defiance of court etiquette and derision of 
the gorgeous costumes around him, he was attired in a suit of the dee 
mourning; but on his broad and muscular chest glittered, set in the cho 
brilliants, the insignia of the most illustrious Orders of Knighthood in Ka- 


rope. 

ft was Orloff! He strode into the middle of the assembly, till he reached 
the spot where the Empress stood, 

‘You are gay to-night, Katerina,’ he said, with a maniac laugh; ‘ how hap- 
py everything seems around you.’ Then, changing his tone, he added, in a 
voice of thunder and ferocity of manner, that stariled even the boldest heart 
present, ‘How dare you be dancing and enjoying yourselves, and my poor 
wife not cold in her grave |’ 

Pale and agitated, for several moments, the Empress vainly strug gied to 
give ullerance to the words, ‘Good God! Orlofl, are you mad 1’ 

‘Mad!’ he exclaimed, in that low, deep, stern tone of intense passion, so 
frighttul to hear, as slowly he raised, and menacingly held his finger towards 
her. ‘Mad! aye, and wuo made me so? through Bo did I become a mur- 
derer and a regicide ?’ 

Catherine now shook so violently, that her favourite was obliged to cast his 
arm around her waist to sustain her; but equally alarmed at the fearful de- 
gree of agitation which possessed her, and the threaténing aspect of Orloff, 
while even some of the boldest veterans of the great Souvaroff stood by para- 
lyzed and confounded, the noble youth, placing himself as a siield before the 
Empress, and resigning her to the care of her trembling demoiselles d'honneur, 
advanced and confronted the giant. 

‘ Boy,’ said Orloff, contemptuously extending an arm, in muscular strength 
and proportion rivalling that of the Hercules Farnese, and which most cer- 
tainly would have crushed the elegant form of the favourite to death at a sin- 
gie blow, ‘ Boy, | wish not to harim you, yet come not near me, stand aside, 
and let me once more gaze upon tere who has alike been the cause of my 
glory and my guilt.’ 

The fierce tones of his deep and powerful voice became wholly changed 
and subdued, as he uttered the conclasion of the sentence, sadly and mourn- 
fully they struck upon the ear. The exciting energy of the moment was past, 
he gazed with pity and affection npon his Sovereign and mistress, as sinking 
upon an adjoining ottoman, that fas resource and relief of the hopelessly 
miserable, the intensely wretched, (whose unutierable agony of mind has been 
occasioned by their own guilt, vice, or folly,) in its weakness overcame him, 
and he wept,—the iron-nerved sollier—the unscrupulous votary of ambition 
—that man of blood, the regicide, wept—wept like a child 

He became insensible the next minute, and was borne from the room to his 
own mansion, at which he had only arrived that evening from abroad, when 
hear'ng of the Empress’ intended fete, he ordered his carriage, and set off to 
the palace. 

He lingered but a short time afterwards, his mind never recovering the shock 
it had sustained in the stroke which, bereaving him of the only tie whieh bound 
him to existence, bore the semblance of that retributive justice of that unseen 
Power, whose sentence may, for purposes of its own, perhaps be stayed, but 
yet as surely and unerringly one day falls. 

The presentation to the Emperor was followed a week afterwards by a simi- 
lar cerewony tothe Grand Duke Michael, whose newly erected palace is com 
sidered as carrying away the palm in architectural beauty from all the splendid 
mansions inthe capitel, not even excepting the far-famed Winter Palace iteelf(g 

On arriving, we ascertained that our own party, consisting of the gentlemen 
of Lord Clanricarde’s Embassy ond myself, were the only persons to be intro- 
duced on the occasion ; and having been shown into an ante-room, notification 
of ovr presence was immediately forwarded to the Grand Duke. 

The apartment into which we were ushered, was certainly one adapted to All 
a stranger with curiosity and astonishment. flad I not been aware of the lo- 
cale in which I stood, I should at the moment have supposed I had stumbled 








to disturb him, as his master only appeared when he pleased, forbidding inter- 
ruption, even if the king came to Fonthill. I had just received anew stock of 
books, and had them removed to the rooms of which I had taken possession. 
The duchess conducted herself with wonderful equanimity, and seemed much 
surprised and gratified at what she saw, and the mode of her reception—just as 
I desired she should be When she got up in the morning, ‘er first question 
was, Do you think Mr. Beckford will be visible to-day ?’ 

*** ] cannut inform your grace—Mr. Beckford's movements are so very un- 
certain—it 1s possible. Would your grace take an airing inthe park—a walk 
in the gardens (’ 

‘ Every thing which Fonthill could supply was made the most of, whetting 
her appetite to her purpose still more. My master of ceremonies to the duch- 
ess did not know what to make of his master, the duchess, or his own position. 
‘Perhaps Mr. Beckford will be visible to-morrow 1’ was the duchess’s daily 
consolation. ‘T'o-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, came and wen!—no 
Mr Beckford! I read on, determined not to see her. Was it not —— 
right such a woman as she was? She could not play the speculator wit 
me.’ 

She remained, I think Mr. Beckford said, seven or eight days, magnificently 
entertained, and then went away without seeing him. She was very angry, 
and said all sorts of scandalous things about him afterwards.—‘ Think of such 
a woman's vengeance ; such a woman asthe duchess was, who never saflered 
any thing to stand in the way of her objects !" 

The splendour and wealth she saw dispensed at Fonthill no doubt increased 
her disappointment, and enhanced the bitterness of the contumely she after- 
wards heaped upon him. 

To be Continued. 





PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, 
AND RUSSIA. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMEBON, 


SAINT PETERSBURGH—CONCLUSION. 


Strange and unaccountable is that presentiment of approaching evil which 
oppresses and subdues sometimes even the most powerful minds. 

The morning of his quitting the capital, the Emperor, exhilarated with the 
prospect of the journey, was remarked to be in higher spirits than he had 
manilested for many months past, by his suite and attendants, one of whom, 
approaching him, requested his orders on some subject against his return. 

The word seemed to fall on his ear with the shock of a thonderbolt. ‘ Re- 





ming across the Thames.’ 

‘Walpole hated me. I began Fonthill two or three years before his death. 
Mischief-making people annoyed him by saying | intended to buy up all his 
nick-nackery when he was dead. Some things I might have wished to pos- 
sess—a good deal I would not have taken as a gift. The place was a misera- 
ble child’s box—a species of gothic mousetrap—a reflection of Walpole’s 








* Mr. Beckford was sensilive—acted strongly upon by external things full 
of emotion. He was humane and charitable, giving away considerablesums, 
but wonld not permit his name to appear as adonor. In one izstance, where 
he presented two hundred pounds, it was on the sole « yndition that it should 
be placed on the subscription list as from A. B. A young man showed con- 
siderable abilities as a scholar, a total stranger, but now a distinguished pro- 
lessor. Upon hearing that his father could not afford to send him to the uni- 
versity, Mr. Beckford presented the necessary means unsolicited. It was sel- 
dom he would permit hisnameto appear in the list of subscriptions to a literary 
work. Even in his almsgiving there was a peculiarity. One day as he was 


riding near Bath, he was struck by seeing a miserable object in the road who 
had lost both legs. The man did not beg, perhaps from tear of one of those 
laws so little creditable to legislative humanity, that as the quantum oi mise- | 
ry increases, deems it good policy to sharpen its intensity He pulled up his 


horse, not knowing that he was observed by his groom. ‘ Poor fellow, you 
must be miserable indeed ’ Then putting his hand into his pocket, and fling- 








ing down to the dismembered man whatever money met his grasp, without 
voking at it—sovereigns and silver together—he rode onwards. 
+ His wife, Lady Margaret, died at the Chateau de la Tour, not faraway, 


ist after lying in. He is said to have vowed he would be faithful to he: 
memory, and never marry again. 


turn!’ he said, with melancholy bitterness, ‘I shall never revisit Czarskoezelo 

| again.’ Toe truly, indeed, was his foreboding verified. 

| The bed-chamber of Catherine, which also remained untouched since her 

| death, is furnished with all the rich and laxurious elegance for which she 
was so celebrated ; the walls are of fine porcelain; and close by the bed-side 

is an admirably conce.'od door. 

Czarskoezelo was also the favourite residence of Orloff, in the zenith of his 
fame and power; and it was here occurred that last sad melancholy incident 
ot his life in public 

He had married the young, the beautifal, and amiable Countess Zinowieff, 
to whom he was devoteily and passionately attached, and in whose society 
perhaps the short fleeting period of real happiness he ever knew, was expe- 
rienced. In the bloom of life and health, and within a few months after their 
union, she was suddenly carried off, and laid in her early grave, a stroke of 
misfortune so sudden and severe, that the mind of her unhappy husband gave 
way beneath it. 








No one from that moment was admitted to his presence, except one or two 
| confidential domestics ; he ate of what they placed before bim, and then either 
sat or reclined in listless apathy, not a tear or moan escaping him ; or, passed 
the time in vacantly wandering from one rich sui'e of apartments to another, 
of his gorgeous and miserable home, as if in search of the lost and loved one 
whose radiant beauty and argelic sweetness had so recent!y shone, diffusive 
of every earthly happiness, where all now was darkness, gioom and wretch- 
ness. 

} At length, by the instigation of an acute and intelligent physician, he was 
prevailed upon to leave St Petersburgh, and proceed upon a lengthened course 
of travel; from which period till upwards ol two years afierwards, no tidings 


er 


upon the well-furnished orderly room of an enthusiastically zealous commander 
of one of the regiments of the Imperial Guard, instead of what we were given 
to understand it actually was, the private sitting-room of the Prince himaelf. 

The walls were hung with pictures in plain wood frames, representing sol. 
diers in every position, performing the various movements of the manual, pla. 
toon, lance, and sword exercise, In one corner was a camp couch, or bed+ 
stead, with a mattress about se soft and pliant, as the beautifully-polished 
boards on which we were treading, while on a plain table,(which, with a few 
chairs, formed the entire of the rest of the furniture.) were severe! books, 
which, from their figure and appearance, I could have eworn at a glance were 
General Orders, Army Regulations, Field Exercise, and all that sort of 
thing. 

By the time | had finished my survey, we were summoned up stairs, and ia 
a small withdrawing room, the splendour and rich paraphernalia of which 
tormed a singular contrast to the one we had just quitted, found the Grand 
Duke waiting to receive us. 

Afier some conversation of a general nature, le turned to me, and commenc- 
ed such asharp cross-examination relative to the drill, discipline, manouvres, 
rewards, periods of service, &c., of the British and Anglo-Indian armies, that 
I had reason to congratulate myself upon being an old Adjutant, but for which 
circumstance I must, to a certainty, have been floored, the more especially 
since it was very easy to perceive, that my Imperial catechist was as fully om 
fait to the subject (as indeed to whatarmy in the world is he not 1) as myself, 

On concluding, he bowed to us and retired, his departure being almost im- 
mediately followed by the entrance of the Grand Duchess Helen, who in the 
ordinary and common-place parlance of a mere formal inte: view, contrived to 
impress upon us the conviction, asto how well merited is the opinion univer- 
sally entertained of her popularity, with all classes,in St. Petersburgh. 

Indeed, some peculiar good fortune seems to have attended the whole of the 
present princes of the House of Romanoff, in their selections for domestic life, 
since, however loved and esteemed in their own native fatherland, their being 
transplanted to the frozen regions of the North, bas but rendered their virtues 
and amiable qualities the more highly venerated and appreciated, by those 
among whom their future destiny in life has been cast, 

I was engaged to dine this evening with Mr. Plinkey at the English Club, 
so termed from having originally been founded by our countrymen, where the 
members have the privilege of inviting non-resident foreigners, and which ia- 
stitution, (flattering and complimentary distinction to British honour and in- 
tegrity,) bears on its records this first rule, that its treasurers and secretaries 
shall always be Englishmen. 

The occasion of my present visit there, was attended by an incident equell 
annoying as ridiculous. I bad called a drotchsky tor pod = aye of ween 
ing, and having put the asual query to she asvoshtikh. or driver, as to whether 
he was acquainted with the locale in question, and being very confidently an- 
swered in the affirmative, | jumped in, and we set off. 

After flying about for the period of nearly half an hour, the coachman sud- 
denly stopped, and turning round, very candidly conlessed his ignorance of 
the place f wished to proceed to, recommended my getting into another con- 
veyance, ut which several were at hand, and paying him for the drive with 
which he had accommodated me. 

{ willingly acceded to the first part of his ms meng but signified a most 
emphatic negative relative tothe latter; as however I was preparing to take 
my seatin the other drotchsky, which had drawn up beside me, the driver of 
the one | had previously engaged, placed hiinsel: before me, expressing his 
intention not to permit my departure, if his claim was not previously satisfied. 

Oh! how bitterly did I regret my ill fortune in being in plain clothes, since 
the very sight of the cocked hat and epaulettes, would not merely have setiled 
the question at once, but have consigned my friend to the nearest guard-house, 
where he would have been pretty summarily and strongly advised in a man- 
ner he was not likely very easily wo forget, as to his future conduct, belore be 
was liberated. In the meantime, attracted by the dispute, the crowd gathered 
round us, afd learning what had occurred, immediately took the part of the 
stranger; one of them, a weli-dressed, and I should say an opulent burgher, 
advancing towards, and accosting me in French, politely offered his serviees 
and assistance in any way they could be available, at the same time soiiciting 
to know whorn he had the honour of addressing 

My information relative to the jatter part of his request, elicited a stare of 
incredulous astonishment, as he sceptically remarked, ‘An Eng!ivh Colonel t 
—_ pray, Sir, may I ask what you do in this dress, and where is your uni- 
orm 7 
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In reply, I could only inform him, that in my own country it was not cus- 
tomary for officers to be clad in harness at all, unless upon duty, or with their 
regiments; and that even in private society in his own capital, it was not ex- 
— of foreign officers to appear so, unless on occasions where any mem- 

of the Imperial family were present.* 

He was satisfied with the explanation, and turning to the driver, commenced 
lavishing upon him every term of opprobriam, (and a Russian generally thinks 
ef a good many,) for his gross violetion of the laws of hospitality, and imposi- 
tion upon a stranger, in which interiocutory exercise he was zealously and ably 
seconded by the mob. 

Such a clamour and medley of tongues the world never witnessed ; but the 
rascal stuck to his point, and never let go his hold upon my cloak ; his lungs 
were as strong as any of his opponents, and he bawled as loud as th» best of 
them ; the annunciation of my rank too, which was made with all due pomp and 
emphasis to frighten him, was productive of quite the reverse, being received 
with a grin of derision, as pointing to my unhappy bourgeois dress, he jeeringly 
inquired if that was a Colonel's uniform. 

was more than half inclined to have recvurse to the ‘ argumentum ad homi 
nem,’—the fist was clenched, the arm upraised, when prudence suggested such- 
“« eeding was calculated to be productive of considerable mischief, and 
might even convert my present warm supporters into as bitter enemies, Rus- 
sian warfare on these occasions being invariably confined to the tongue. 

In the mean time it began to snow, then it began to blow, and asa natural 

uence the snow began to drift, at first slowly, and then most furiously, 
while visions of snug fires, comfortable ainners, and their verious agreeable con- 
comitants, a8 ifin mockery, rose before ty irritated imagination, to suggest the 
necessity of getting away irom my present predicament under any circumstan- 
ces. 


Swallowing my indignation, therefore, as best I could, I at once announced 

my willingness to pay the inan’s demand, an intimation, however, whichso far from 
settling the question, ouly rendered 1t more uproarious than ever, since, received 
with dissent and disapprobation by my own followers, it served but to strength- 
en the supposition of the driver that he would get his money, and consequent- 
ly rer.dered him the more determined upon asserting his claim. 
+ In the interim, the drift was every moment increasing, and driven to des- 
peration by cold and hunger, as seizing my French-speaking follower by the 
arm, I exclaimed, * My very kind and excellent friend,’—here came full butt up- 
on my face such aburst of the drift, thatit seemed actually asif a huge snow- 
ball the size of, and huried with the force of a 64-pounder, had come in contact 
with it. Half-choked and blinded, it may easily be supposed my eloquence 
was very effectually checked by the disagreeable interpolation. * 

After no little exertion, I at length succeeded in obtaining a hearing ; and 
through the medium of my interpreter, eulogizing their zeal on my behalf to 
the skies, but on mentioning that I was keeping a large circle of friends wait- 
ing (a most imaginative and theoretical reasoning, as, alas! I knew too well 
the Clab waited dinner forny one, whether King or Kaisar,) begged the favour 
of being permitted to do what I pleased. 

This prodnced some effect ; and after a little farther parlance, engendered 
by the inquiry as to what was the actual fare between my residence and the Club, 
on discharging thie, (the amount being somewhat less than a shilling,) for not 
a fraction more would they permit the felluw to receive, we were each permit- 
ted to werd our different ways. 

On joining my friends, J found dinner half over ; but perfectly famished as I 
was, this was an affair of very little moment, and with a hurried apology for my 
absence, I fellto with hearty good will; and it was only on the removal of the 
eloth, while sipping our wine, that I related the cause of my detention, much 
mirth being elicited by the recital ; several of the milifaires, however, intimat- 
ing at its conclusion, they trusted the circumstance would act as a preventive 
against my moving vut in future otherwise than en tonue. 

Ihave subsequently more than once thought of this trivial adventure ; and al- 
though I must candidly confess in the impatience and irritation of the moment, 

A wished my friends at the devil for their officious kindness, it has siruck me as 
a characteristic trait highly honourable in the Russian middle or lower orders, 
so different to what | have observed in other countries, their thus warmly es- 
pousing the cause ofa stranger as they did on this occasion. 

1 was in the full run of all the gaieties of the season ; and in St. Petersburg 
im the winter they are not a few, when all my prospective visions of fun and 
frolic, balls, routs, assemblées, and ballets, came to a conclusion as summary as 
it was unexpected, by an order from home to the Ambassador, directing me 
to proceed forthwith to Berlin, and thence to England. 

‘Slife, here was achange. * When was I to start!’ 

‘Oh! you have plenty of time to get ready , the courier does not leave till to- 
morrow at daylight.’ (It wasthen about four o'clock, r. M.) 

* But my passport ! the office is closed by this time, and—’ 

*It has already been sent for, and wili be here immediately.’ 

* Bot the usual advertisemeut of three successive wecks—’ 

* I'll see to this.’ 

* Reporting my departure—’ 

* I'll take care of that.’ 

It was in fact, no go, all my excuses to obtain a respite having already been 
met, and anticipated. Talk of a Quartermaster-General ! an Ambassador is 
worth the whole Corps d’Etat-Major. 

There was no help for it ; I rushed from the Embassy to the English Maga- 
zine, for, wholly unprepared for such a sudden emergency, like most persons in 
similar cases, J had every thing to procure ; thanks, howsver, to the active ex- 
ertions of my friend Mr Colquhoun, every thing was obtained, packed, and stow- 
ed away ; and the following morning, cloaked, furred, and shawled, I mounte d 
the britchska, and having taken my leave of the great northern metropolis, was 
occupied the next fortnight en rowle to Berlin, in dashing through apparently 
trackless wastes of snow, at a rate, the rapidity of which only those who have 
travelled as a Russian courier, can either appreciate or understand. 





MEMOIRS OF A BABYLONIAN PRINCESS.+ 


The autobiography of an authentic Babylonian princess, born, only forty 
years ago, amid the ruins of Nineveh, and now actually living in London, is 
a book to make a sensation in all circles. When we originally heard of it 
we had some grave misgivings about its veracity. We thought that Babylo- 
nian princesses were not the most likely people in the world to write their own 
lives; that they would rather sit in theis arabesque chambers, sipping coflee 
and smoking nerghilahs; and that whatever elements of the wonderful or the 

icturesque might really enter into their experiences, they would themselves 
ve the last to think them either wonderful or picturesque. In fact, we did not 
believe that this class of modern confessional literature had become sufficient- 
ly tashionable in the East to be cultivated by the daughter of anemir of 
wealth, and we were, accordingly, as incredulous as if the work had pretended 
to be the Memoirs of a Babylonian Sarcophagus. 

But we have now read the two volumes attentively. Not a line has escaped 
us—not a word of the whole narrative ; and we are bound not only to recal our 
doubts, but to aver explicitly that the memoir is curious and absorbing in the 
highest degree. he character of the writer goes far in itself to attract and 
concentrate the attention of the reader; her truthfulness and zeal, and the forti- 
tude with which she has borne up against a succession of sufferings and 
calamities, are qualities that command respect. The scenes to which she 
introduces us are all more or less connected with scripture history, and her 
familiarity with them, and with the usages of the tribes and nations inhabit- 
ing them, enables her to enter into closer details than are ordinarily within the 
reach of the best informed travellers. Her descriptions of oriental customs 
and manners—of cities and desezts—buildings onl costumes—of art, litera- 
tures, and languages—of domestic usages and natural productions—inter- 
woven into a narrative replete with exciting adventures, contribute altogether 
to render this publication singularly interesting. It is certainly the most re- 
markable work that has issued from the English press for many years. 

We hope nobody will confound Maria Vheresa Asmar with the populer 
ideal of a Babylonian princess. She is not a creature made out of shawl 
draperies and pearl ear-rings, with a turban of gilt floss, looking intensely va- 
cant, as it she were longing fora balancing-pole and tight-rope. Onr princess 
is Of a different mould and inspiration ; and although, as we shall show pre- 
sently, she could in her ‘ palmy days’ dress in the height of the Eastern fash- 
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allthe more jealous of it in consequence of the dangers to which it exposed 
them. ‘They were people of great wealth and comsiceration. Her father’s 
house was an as ce for the unfortunate of every denomination, and the 
primitive virtueso ‘Christianity appear to have been practised in it with ali the 
earnestness and devotion of the primitive ages. The breaking out of the 

lague in Bagdad in 1804, compelled the family to retire to a country resi- 
soce they possessed amongst the ruins of Ninevah; and here, surrounded by 
the relics of the old world, the author of this autobiography was born. She 
first saw light in a tent in the desert. 

The religious associations, in the midst of which her infancy was past con- 
firmed the faith she inherited. Agreeably to the customs of the East, she 
was betrothed in herchildhood; but her disposition led to celibacy. She had 
been in the habit of reading the lives of the Fathers from the age of six, 
and she was determined to follow their example. She communicated her de- 
termination to her lover, who was so impressed with similar feelings, that he 
resolved to take the vows ofthe Trappists. ‘The lovers accordingly separated, 
and the young sheihk, who had been selected for the husband of the princess, 
is nowa monk of the order of La Trappe, and lives in a hermitage on Mount 
Lebanon, at the foot of the cedar mountain, ‘on a ledge so precipitous, that a 
bird would hardly dare to make her nest on it.’ 

The firmness and enthusiasm which enabled her to make this sacrifice, en- 
cou her to make still greater efforts for the glory of her faith. She re- 
solved to attempt the conversion of the people in her neighbourhood, ant used 
to collect hundreds together on the Sabbath evenings to listen to her discourses. 
In these spiritual labours she was assisted by a female triend, whose beauty 
was no less admirable than the constancy of her purpose. It is worthy ot 
note that the princess was the first woman in that country who devoted hersel! 
tocelibacy. Her friend was the second. ; 

Your thoroughbred Mussulman pacha is not a person, however, to be easily 
moved by the truths of Christianity. He is much more likely to be touched 
by the charms of its lady professors; as happened in this particular instance. 
The Pacha of Mosul, in persia, where our princess was resident at this pe- 
riod, entertained a solid aversion to the Christian religion, and was resolved 
to put an end to the mission of the princess and her beautitul friend, Mariam. 

ith this view, and witha decision worthy of his design, he commanded all 
Christians to repair on a certain day, to a certain spot, there to renounce their 
faith. They assembled with the resolution of martyrs, singing hymns, and 
persisting in the maintenance of the truth. This ‘ obstinacy’ would have 
cost them their lives, but for the beauty of Mariam, which stayed the hand of 
the furious pacha. ‘They were all thrown into prison and bastinadoed daily, 
except the princess and her friend, who were lodged inthe palace. ‘The tur- 
ture to which these poor people were condemned was so severe, that one of 
them, an uncle of the princess’s, died under it. At last, her fathe: and the rest 
were released, but only upon the payment of almost ruinous sums to the rapa- 
cious pacha, 

The princess now retired to the solitude of a convent, where she formed a 
project for the establishment of a female school, with a view to the elevation 
of the female character—so much wanted in the East. Here she was visited 
by several ladies of rank, and amongst the rest. by the sister of the pacha, 
who repeatedly invited her to dine with her atthe zenana. After having fre- 
quently declined the invitation, she at last accepted it—with a secret hope, no 
doubt, of being able to persuade her to embrace Christianity. Let us now 
gaze upon this Babylonian princess going forth upon her glad mission in the 
morning of life, to the magnificent residence of a pacha’s sister. 

I was superbly dressed. My ghombaz, or dress, was of white gold tissue, 
open in front, after the manner of the East, with ample sleeves ot the same 
material descending to the knees, and confined at the waist by a girdle richly 
embroidered in gold. My sherwals, or trousers, were of crimson silk. Around 
my ankles were fastened anklets of silver gilt, richly chased, and babouches, 
or slippers, covered with gold embroidery, were on my feet. These with a 
turban uf white muslin, embroidered with gold, and a Persian shawl thrown 
round my waist, completed the costume in which I went to pay my first visit 
to the Amira, 

We hardly know whether it will spoil the interest of this gorgeous vision 
to add the lines which immediately follow, in which the writer compares her 
present condition, with the bounding and elastic promise of that happy pe- 
riod; but if it affect others as it affected us, to be brought on the sudden 
face to face with the contrast, it is due to the writer to let it have itstull weight 
with the reader. 

Alas! who would recognise in the forlorn or wretched being who now pens 
these lines, the lively, gay, free-hearted, and enthusiastic creature of that hour 
—with a heart fall of susceptibility and joyous trankness—breathing life with 
the hope of ieading my wandering feliow-mertals into the way of truth? 
When in the darkness of adversity, with failing faculties, I look back on that 
day, and think of the wreck which sorrow and bitter calamity have made me, 
my soul recoils with horror, and I sink into the abyss of sadness. 

The two phases of her melancholy history are revealed in these two passa- 
ges. Her lite opened joyously in the lap of prosperity and power—but it has 
passed into misery and destitution, the annihilation of kindred, the total loss 
of property, and finally, a dependence upon the sympathy of strangers. We 
cannot venture to follow closely this painfully interesting career, tor our space 
is narrow; but we will mark its principal stages as we proceed. 

First let us glance atthe zenana of the Amira:—here we have a perfect 
Persian interior, drawn by a familiar hand. Atthe door ot the harem, the 
visitor is met by a eunuch, who comes to conduct her. They pass three or 
four doors, fastened with padlocks, of which the guide carries the keys, and 
then across a spacious court, paved with highly polished marble, in the midst 
of a superb fountain, and on the left the Iwan, a chamber open the entire 
length of the side. The walls ot this chamber are richly decorated in coloured 
arabesque devices—a Persian carpet covers the floor—and a brilliant scarlet 
velvet cushion, or ‘takht’ occupies the centre, But this is only the anti- 
chamber. Suspend your admiration until you reach the inner saloon, which 
transcends all power of description. The carpet is still more exquisite, and 
the musnud is covered with red and green velvet, andembroidered in the most 
costly manner, Here the amira receives her guest most courteously. And 
while they are sitting together on the musnud, three beautiful girls, with skins 
of dazzling whiteness, large black eyes, and luxuriant raven hair, approach 
and kneel with silver-gilt vases for ablution. ‘These girls are succeeded by 
two others with censers, to shed a perfume through the apariment—then three 
more with silver-gilt rays, containing sherbet, and napkins embroidered with 
gold, followed by three more with a tray of gold inlaid with diamonds and 
emeralds, carrying small china cups of coffee, with holders of gold, embossed 
and jewelled. After this, two eunuchs enter with pipes, which are commonly 
used by the ladies of Mesopotamia, The picture is now complete. The 
ladies are under the soothing influence of the ‘ nerghilah,’ the fragrance of the 
burning aloe fills the chamber, the rose-water in the reservoir is murmuring 
in their ears, a musical snufl-box from Europe is pouring forth clusters ol 
tiny notes, and ten of these beautiful yirls are standing before them in an atti- 
tude of respect, with their arms reverentially folded across their bosoms,— 
I'ruly these easteras have most luxurious notions of life; and if an European 
were to be suddenly dropped into a scene of this intoxicating kind, it would go 
hard with him to keep his head cool, and his hands trom doing mischief. 

After half an hour's erjoyment in this way, the ladies proceed to visit the 
bed-rooms. They are magnificent. The pacha’s chief wile has a bed of 
hve mattresses, each covered with silk of a different colour from the rest, and 
the whole stuffed with peacock’s feathers. ‘There are no less than thirty of 
these rooms. From the dorruitories they ascend to the terrace on the roof, 
from whence they have a charming view of the country, which they are ena- 
bled to enjoy under the shade of magnificent tents of oi!-cloth. ‘Next they 
visit the garden. It is of immense space—say three-quarters of a mile—in- 
tersected on all sides by rivulets of water, embanked with marble and fringed 
with flowers. F 

They now visit the pacha’s wives, in a saloon opening on the garden 
There are twenty-five of them—{rom Georgia, Circassia, Kurdistan. In the 
midst of the visit, enters the pacha, @ man of commandint stature, with a 
black and copious beard, sumtuously dressed, as befits the lord of this palace 
of delight. A brief conversation, all courtesy, ensues; and now the mollah 
calls to prayer from the minaret—a ceremony religiously repeated five times 
a day; the ladies of the harem drop devoutedly on their knees; and the Amira 
= _ guest go to dinner in one of the cool saloons opening on the marble 

ourt. 
_ Thedinner is the wonderful part of the whole entertainment. First, there 
is a tray of about twenty dishes brought in, amongst them a soup made of 











jon, we are happy to say that she has a soul of more seriousness than com- 
monly falls to the lot of the lustrous race to which sie belongs. The intel- 
lect of the princess is ofa high order. She owes something of this to her fami- 
ly, who all seem to have been elevated above the level of the oriental charac- 
ter; but still more to her Christianity. The Christian religion is the school 
in which her faculties have been trained up; and she has responded nobly to 
her opportunities, 

The family of the princess are descended from the Brahmins. and many 
hundred years ago embraced Christianity in the charch of Travancore, said 
traditionally to have been planted by St. Thomas, the Apostle. From India 
her ancestors removed some centuries past into Persia, and finally settled at 
Bagdad, all this while strictly adhering to their religious creed, and, perhaps, 








* Russian military officers are, however, very reluctant to see their guests 
otherwise than in uniform, and are very desirous of their never appearing in 
public in any other costume. , P 

t Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess (Maria Theresa Asmar), daughter of 
mer Abda}lah Asmar; written by herself, and translatec, nto English. 2 


green corn and chickens, a favourite dish with the present pacha ot Egypt. 
hese are succeeded by an infinite variety of gastronomical delicacies, such 
as a lamb served uP whole, stuffed herbs, rice, and pistachois, and covered 
with saffron ; stuffed gourds; veal hash enveloped with vine leaves; ‘ coobba,’ 
a crust of green corn and hashed meat, filled with beef and herbs, called old 
woman's hair, of delicious flavour, and made up into globes as large as a 
man's head; and a multitude of other recondite preparations, which our prin- 
cess fairly confesses have eseaped her memory. hese solid dishes are fol- 


ets of massive gold. 
Gessert. The repast concluded, the ladies adjoin to ar 
out upon the gardens, to sip cofiee and smoke. 

In the centre, on a yellow satin ottoman, reclines the chief wife of the 
pacha. A musical colony of singing birds occupy a number of cages at the 
end of t ve apartment. Phe sultana sleeps, and one fair slave fans her with 
peacocks’ feathers; while a second chates her delicately white feet: and a 

; ‘ Laer anad ole gtente 6 ‘ ; 
third chants a low melancholy strain to induce slumber. Her costume is quite 
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‘ghombaz’ of white silk, embroidered with flowers of gold; her trousers are 
crimson ; her girdle is profusely studded with precious stones, fasiened by a 
gold clasp; her armlets are aliernate rows oj pearls and diamonds—neck 
of gold jewels—pendants of dazzling’ lustre (even from ber beautiful littl 
nose!)—her hair combed back in an intinity of braids, confined by chains of 
gold and pearis, each braid divided into three or four branches, terminating ia 
single pearls, and two richly decorated braids, gracing either cheek—head- 
dress, a gold ornament in the form of a saucer, and an aigretie of diamonds, 
representing a bird. . s 

But we must draw the curtain on this scene of enchantment, and its sleep. 
ing beauty ; hinting, however, before we dismiss them, that the reader may 
look into this work for many equally stiking pictares of eastern life, all de- 
picted with similar accuracy, and bringing us acquainted (in many instances, 
for the first time) with domestic experiences to which the foreign traveller 
cannot obtain access, under any pretext, or by any influence whatever. 

The town of Telkef, nine miles trom Mosul, has a population of about 
20,000 souls, nearly all Christians. The soil is wonderfulty productive. Here 
are grown cartotsa yard in length and six inches in diameter; turnips two 
feet in diameter; and cucumbers of a horse-shoe shape, and so long that, 
when put round the neck, the ends nearly reach the knees! These are not 
the only wonders of the place. The masons of ‘Telkef build substantial houses 
in three or four days, of stone, without beams of any kinc, united by mortar, 
which dries upin half-an-hour, resolving the whole into a solid mass in less 
time than it would take an European builder to dig his foundation! This is 
surely the land of spells and witchcrait. 

But the whole account of Telkef is curious; and the author is at consider. 
able pains to develope the simple and religious character of inhabitants. She 
earnestly repudiates the charges of bigotry and fanaticai cruelty which have 
been brought against them in common with the rest of the vriental Christians, 
and she claims forthem an exemption from those vices of hypocrisy and sel- 
fishness which too frequently disgrace more civilised communities. 

From Telkef the family removed to Mosui, and from thence to Alkoush, a 
small town to the north. These journeys from place to place appear to have 
been generally suggested by matters oi business, ihe father of the princess 
having property in mines, and factories, and cattle in different quarders, which 
in A rendered his presence necessary. On the journey to Aikoush 
the caravan is attacked by a pasty of mounted Kurd robbers; and, after a gal- 
lant resistance, the unfortunate travellers are overpowered, stripped, and plun- 
dered. Withdifficulty they escape from this calamity, but only to fall in with 
a greater. 

Returning to Mosul, where the Chistian population was increasing so fast 
that the princess’s grandfather had built a new church, under permission 
obtained by bribery, they find that the architect has exceeded his authorised 
limits by a few feet. Any excuse is sufiicient for fresh persecution and fresh 
mulcts. ‘This excess of the architect furnished a pre'ext for throwing all the 
influential Christians into prison, from which the author's family were uiti- 
mately rescued only by payment of a sum nearly equivalent to ruin. They 
were now reduced almost to beggary tor their faith. But the princess’s father 
was notto be broken'down by these events, He went to Bagdad, laboured hard 
to repair his fortunes, and, at the end of two years, was enabled to return to 
Mosul, to re-establish himself in his mills and manutactories, and to rally tbe 
Christian community once more around him. 

Now followed the happiest years of the life of our princess. She was six- 
teen years of age; she was surrounded by luxuries; she had nothing to in- 
terrupt her in the performance of her religious cuties; she was in habits of 
intercourse with the principal families «f{ the country; and her father was 
daily increasing in wealth. But this was not to last. The question went 
abroad amongst the Turkish population—How did the Christian man thus 
re-create his fortunes, so lately broken down? A charge was trumped up 
against him that he had discovered treasures under the ruins of Nineveh, 
and appropriated them to his own use. Legal investigation was out ef the 
question, He and his brothers were thrown into prison, and tortured; but 
they had nothing to disclose. At last, liberty was once more purchased by 
the confiscation of their whole earthly possessions. It was too late. The 
vital energy was worn out. In three weeks the princess was an orphan. 

Horrors grew thick and fast around her doomed family. One of her uncles 
expired from the treatment to which he was exposed. Another, an archbishop, 
was bound on the back of a wild horse, and hunted into the desert, Her 
mother lingered a short time and died of grief. But this was notall. The 
plague came upon the city, and under its indiscriminate scourge, which made 
no respect of person or of creed, every human being on eaith, with whom 
this unhappy princess was connected perished. She was now alone in this 
wide world ! 

I longed for death, but the destroying angel passed me by. I wandered 
about the fields, scarcely knowing where I was, or what 1 did. JT passed on, 
heedless of surrounding objects; save when the sight of some well-known spot 
lacerated my heart anew, by awakening it to a sense of its bitter loss and 
mourniul degradation. 

Years and years after, upon seeing, ina bool at the Asiatic Society in Lon 
don, an engraving of the bridge at Mosul, the tears gushed from my eyes, as 
though my sorrow had been buta few years oli,’ 

Gathering all that was lett of the wreck ot her father’s fortune, she repaired 
to the city of Bagdad. Here she found refuge in the house of a rich triena; 
and when time allowed her mind to resume a little compesure, she renewed 
her project for the foundation of an institution for the education of women. 
The circumstances in which she was placed were favourable to the design. 
Her friend was wealthy, and willing to assist her; and she was soon enabled 
to establi-h a sort of female college, in which a variety of usetul accomplish- 
ments were taught, and no pains spared to inculcate the principles ot Chris- 
tianity. This great effort tor the redemption ot her countrywomen had al- 
ready achieved considerable good, and promised still more important results, 
when it was suddenly arrested by the officious intermeddling of an European 
missionary, who happened at that time to be in Bagdad. Her observations 
on this subject are well worthy of attention. ‘The conduct of the missionaries 
who are sent into the East, is frequently productive of the most injurious con- 
sequences, arising from their personal unfitness for the ditliculties and pece- 
liarities of the position in which they are placed; and she strenuously insists 
upon the necessity of exercising the utmost cantion in the choice of persons 
upon whose diligence, meekness, and zea}, interests so Vital to the well-being 
ot Christianity, may be said almost wholly to depend. 

Worn out by these successive misfortunes and disappointments, it is iardly 
surprising that the princess should at last grow weary of large cities, and long 
for the solitude and tranquility of the rastoral life. She had now seen enough 
of the misery of walled towns, and she resolved to seek for repose in the de- 
sert. The energy of her character is exhibited in the decision of her move- 
ments. She had no sooner determined upon Jeaving Bagdad, than we find 
her wending her course towards a tribe of Bedouin arabs, who lay encamped 
on the banks of the Euphrates, and whose chief was personally known to her 
father. 

The first view of the tribe, in their locomotive city, was a vision cf freedom, 
both novel and hopeful to the wounded spirit of the unfortunate daughter of 
the Christian Emir. 

‘The spectacle which presented itself to my sight, on approaching the en- 
campment, was most impusing. On the right, and on the left, as far as the 
eye could reach, the vast plain was covered with tents; while countless flocks 
ot sheep, camels, and horses innumerable, were grazing on the pastures 
around, No mountain range, no tree, intervened to break the ievel surface 
of the plain which surrounded us on every side. 

It was the month of May, and the fresh green of the spring grass was ren- 
dered doubly brilliant by the many-hued flowers which every where spratiz up 
in protusion, The vast expanse of verdure was relieved by the beautifully 
Winding Euphrates, whose gentle eddies, ever and anon catching the sun's 
rays as they emerged from the shadow of the hanging bank, flashed forth their 
joy like the glad eye of early youth. It seemed made to te the abode of peace 
and innocence; and I appeared to myself to have been suddenly carried back 
to the age of the early patriarchs.’ 

The reception she experienced frem the friend!y Arabs, renewed her cour- 
age and cheerfulness ; arrangements were immediate!y made for her accom- 
modation in the tent of the sheikh; and as she had always been accustomed 
to a private apartment, something in that way was effected by means of a cur- 
tain. Here she had her own separate nook, where she might at least pursue 
her devotions without offending the prejudices of her kind hosts. But what 
was to be done for a bed? The Arabs slept on a carpet spread on the bare 
ground, with nothing to protect them against reptiles; the princess had always 
been used to a bed of palm-leaves, resting on a frame of palm wood. For- 
tunately, however, there were no scorpions in this district, and she contrived 
to make herself comfortable in her new and independent quarters. 

When these little preliminary matters were settled, her friends set about pre- 
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paring ‘ luncheon’ for her, for so, we suppose, we mast designate a slight mid- 
day repast consisting of dates fried in butter, eggs and came!’s milk. Lunp- 


lowed by a profusion of sweetmeats; and the absence of wine is amply sup- cheon discussed—to which every body brought a good appetite—the whole 
lied by a liquor made from the juice of the pomegranate, and handed in gob- ; Party set out for a ‘ stroll’ on the banks of the Euphrates. ‘Here they enjoyed 
Fitteen slaves are in attendance during the dinner and | themselves in that leisurely and legendary sj 

oom up stairs, looking | ; 





irit so characteristic of Bedouim 
happiness, and at sunset returned to dinner to the tent of the chief. 

The reader may be curious to know what sort of dinner these wandering 
Arabs take delight in, and may probably be surprised to learn that they have 
some very excellent notions of culinary art. On this occasion there were 
three roasted meats of different sorts—sheep, lamb, and gazelles. There was 
also the leg of a camel roasted, to which the Bedouins are particularly par- 
tial, but which our Babylonian princess frankly confesses she abbors, After 
the dinner, consisting of these substantial dishes, came fruit of divers sorts 
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great bundance ; ane after the fruit, coffee. The Arabs do not live so ill 
alier all ; and as ‘this is their regular daily course, it may be seen that there 
are modes of life in rich and crowded cities much less copious and satisiac- 


The Arabs detest tobacco, which they call the ‘ accursed weed,’ but with 
srue natural politeness, they insisted upon the princess indulging herseif with 
per nerghilan. . : A 

Dinner is now over, and the company arranging themselves in a large cir- 
ele, proceeded to relate anecdotes and tell stories, chiefly relating to horses of 
sare breed, and desperate adventures with hostile tribes. Sometimes the stories 
are relieved with suatches o! song, brisk or melancholy, according to the fancy 
ofthe singer. These pleasant entertainments terminate at elevel 0 clock, 
when the company separate, each retiring to his couch, and inten minutes the 
whole encampment is as silent as the grave. , 

And such is ihe life of the Arabs in the desert, day after day,"varied only by 
eccasions of festivals and rejoicing (of which we have an illustrative in- 
stance graphically detailed in the volumes), by death or hostilities, or those 
visitations of Providence to which their singular way of life especially ex- 

sesthem. The account given by tbe princess of these people, of their man- 
pers, costume, and character, torms one of the most interesting episodes in the 
work. 

‘he description of the breaking up of the encampment for the purpose of 
going in quest of fresh pastures, is particularly striking. The whole tribe is 
in commotion—men and women rushing to and tro—shepherds collecting 
their flocks—camels moving backwards and torwards—horses saddling— 
tents striking inevery direction. Never was there witnessed so bustling a scene. 
The princess says that she never saw so many beautilul horses at one time ; 
as far asthe eye could reach they could be discerned prancing and neighing 
with joy as itthey were conscious of the approaching change. Even the 
camels, participated in the expression of thankfulness. Every thing being 
ready, vents packed and flocks collected, the cavalcade set out ; the men mout- 
ed in front, with their long lances glittering in the sun ; and the wemen mount- 
ed on camels, the most considerable amongst them being seated under a can- 
opy, with curtains round it, attended by slaves and negresses; and then the 
baggage cainels bearing the tents, provisions, and the effects of the tribe. 
Every two hours there isa halt to take coffee ; and as the immense procession 
moves forward, men rnu along on foot, loaded with roasted meats, bread, and 
dates, crying, aloud, ‘ He who is hungry let him approach!’ Who shall say 
that these Bedouins are not a highly-civilized peop!e ? We shall be glad to 
learn by what resources of art or appliances of wealth the ladies and gentle- 
man of Western Europe could manage to travel the desert with greater pomp 
or comfort 2 

But the bird returns to its nest afler all. The magnificent hospitality of 
ibese kind and honest people did not suffice to fil! the void in the heart of the 
princess ; and at the expiration of six months, her old desire to make a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land came so irresistibly upon her, that she bade adieu 
so the worthy sheikh, and returned to Bagdad w join a cavaran which was 
then in preparation on the neighbouring plains. Thiscaravan was accumu. 
lating for a term of seven or eight months, and now consisted of not Jess than 
15,000 camels and horses, and about 5000 travellers. The details of the pre- 
paration and departure of this immense living mass, and of its whole progress 
may he incladed amongst the most remarkable passages in a publication 
which abounds with singular and living pctures. The grave camels keep 





their file with the discipline of well-drilled soldiers; the drivers walk by their | 


sides; then there are camels for all purposes, for baggage, merchandise, 
and riding; with pilgrims, rich and poor, some mounted, others walking, slaves, 
and flocks of sheep, with their owners, who join the caravan for the purpose of 
selling during the journey. At the close of the day, the camels are unlad- 
en, and the tents pitched with incredible rapidity. In less than half an hour 
a great canvass city springs up in the desert, as if by the touch of an enchan- 
ters wand, Streets and squares of tents stretch over in every direction, 
and when the city is completed, a rampart is forthwith cast up areund it, by 
placing the camels in a circle in the outer verge ; and when cue precautions 
are taken to guard against at:ack, the travellers begin to think about sup- 
per. The whole scene is marvellously picturesque. 

The travelling butchers were now all on the alert, and purchases were mak- 


ing in all directions. Sheep were slaughtered, and every body purchased | 


according to his wants, the price paid being abcut five or six paras for the 
ratel, or five pounds for five farthings. The purchase being made, no time 
was lost in preparing the meat for table, the cooks tully equalling the tent- 
builders in expertness and rapidity, Fires were made on the ground, and im- 
mediately the air was filled with those acceptable hissing sounds which alter 
a long fast, are sweeter music than the voice of his mistress to the jsighing 
lover, and upon hearing which, the sternest visage puts on a momentary gleam 
of benignity. 

sefore the doors of each tent, slaves were seen busily engaged spreading 
the large white cloths upon the bare ground; and ii was not long befure 
every cloth was surrounded by a company evidently fully disposed to devote 
themselves seriously to the business in hand.« 

The greatest danger to which the caravan is exposed, is the ‘ samiri,’ the 
hot wind of the desert, which comes scorching and destroying every thing in 
its progress. Fortunately the camels possess the wonderful faculty of being 
able to scent itin two hours before its actual approach, so there is time 
io put up the tents under the shelter of which the travellers, throwing them- 
selves down on the ground, await its dreadtul passage. ‘This extraordinary 
scourge was witnessed by the princess, 

Casting my eves to windward, I beheld a vast column, which seemed to 
reach from earth to heaven, gradually approaching our encampment. Round 
and round the lurid mass whirled, as it slowly but steadily kept its onward 
progress, casting a deep shadow across the naked desert. Above my head all 
was serenity and peace; butas the column approached, the gusis which had 
just now produced the slightest rustling in the curtains of the Mahommedan 
lady’s tent, became more sudden and violent; now chilling the blood, and now 
scorching, like the blast of a furnace. 

I felt a sensation of terror creeping over me; my strength seemed to aban- 
don my limbs; I felt as though i were suffocated, and gasped for breath. All 
hopes of gaining my own tent were vain, for the samari was now at hand. I 
closed the curtain in haste, and stretching myself on the ground, covered my 
head and face with my ‘ mashallah.’ My companion did the same, and we 
waited the passage of the scourge in silent dread. 

The sides of our tent were now shaken with fearful violence. 1 expected 
every moment to see it lifted high in the air, and ourselves exposed to the des- 
wuctive fury of the blast, which makes a — tomb for all who oppose its 
onward progress. The heat was become like a hot bath, and we breathed 
with the greatest difficulty. 

The storm lasted seven or eight hours, at the end of which we rose from the 
ground, and, after returning thanks to Almighty God for our preservation, each 
after her own fashion, 1 went forth from the tent to see what had been the fate 
of my own friends. As I passed along the encampment, I met crowds looking 
lke men arisen from the dead, issuing from theirtents,and exchanging congrat- 
aiations upon their recentescape ; and turning to Jeeward, [ beheld the deadly 
dreaded column holding on its aesolating course towards the horizon. 

The tents being now struck, and the camels loaded, we proceeded on our 
way. In our progress we beheld with horror, the dead bodies of several 
Arabs, who had been overtaken by the samiri, scorched to a cinder on the dreary 
waste. 

The description of the passage of the caravan from Bagdad to Damascus is 
one of the most striking sketches of Eastern life we ever read. The account 
of Damascus itself is no less close and true in its details. Every feature of 
the domestic life of this famous city is specially depicted by one who had the 
mostample opportupities of investigating its peculiarities, without jealousy or 
suspicion. Accordingly she gives us accurate accounts of the baths—the 
re-unions—the dances—the entertainments—the in-door lives of their 
ladies—their love of clegant small talk and scanda!l—their coquetry, and the 
splendour of their appointments. Amongst others, she became very intimate 
with an Aga’s wife who had been originally a Christian, and who was resolved 
to make her eseapes|though she was surrounded by magnificence, and exercis- 
ed unlimited power in the Zenana. This resolution, attended by the immi- 
nent risk of the lives of both, was ultimately carried into effect with perfect 
security ; and when the Princess afterwards reached the convents of the Leb- 
anon, she had the satisfaction of placing her f.iend,the Aga’s wife, in one of 
them 

Having resumed her pilgrimage, after a pleasant sojourn in Damascus, the 
princess proceeds to Lebanon, visiting all the convents in that neighbourhood, 








For several years she resided in the pa'ace of the Emir, and during that period 
had aimsssed, in money and presents, ee one pounds. Now 
was the time to indulge the dream of her youth, by visiting Europe, the seat 
and head-quarters, as she foolishly believed, of all the Christien virtues! In 
vait. Lady Hester Stanhope assured her that she would find no such manifesta- 
tions of Christian purity in Christendom; in vain the Emir pointed out to ner 
the risk and danger of her projected journey ; ber mind was made up, and 
her ancient will was as dominantas ever. She left the palace of her kind 
protectors in tears—prophetic of the miserab le fate Which awaited her ! 

In 1832, she reached Leghorn; there she was detained three months by 
ilness. “Then she went on to Rome, where she stayed for years. By this time 
she longed to return to the primitive and peaceful Lebanon ; but it was not to 
be. From Rome she went to Paris, misfortune after misfortune tracking her 
steps ; and here the greatest of all befel her, in hearing of the dethronement 
of her friend the Emir, through the bad faith of the Turkish and English gov- 
ernments, and of his being reduced to a state of absolute dependence. From 
Paris she came to London, lured by hopes that have been one after another 
disappoiuted, and in this great human solitude this deso ate princess is now 
living, heart-broken and friendless, and looking forward with pleasure only to 
her finalrelease from a life of sorrow and viecissitude. 


The contrast between her Evropean and her Eastern experiences is very sud- 
den and impressive. In the East, she believed Europe to be the metropolis of 
refinement and civilisation, of piety, learning, and al! Christian qualities, of 
faith, hope, and charity. She longed to approach this moral and religious El 
| Dorado, and incurred great fatigue and sacrifices in the effort to accomplish 

her purpose. But from the very first moment she came into contact with the 
Europeans, she was destined to be plundered and deceived, and ill-used by 
them in every possible way. Even on board the ship, on the voyage to Leghorn, 
she was robbed by the sailors, who, finding that she had some casks of Cyprus 
wine with her, destined for presents, contrived to drain every one of them. 
This was her first practical evidence of European Christianity. Arrived at 
Leghorn, it was necessary to turn some of her ingots into money, for which 
purpose she employed a regular agent, who was base enough to swind'e her 
out of nearly the whole value, giving her only one-tenth of the actual market 
price. This was her second European experience. But better things were 
to be hoped for at Rome, where she was introduced to the Pope, and where 
she expected at least common Christian honesty. It so fell out, however, that 
at Rome the greatest cslamity of all befel her ; the box in which nearly the 
whole of her worldly substance was locked up, being breken open and rifled 
while she was one day paying a visit in the neighbourhood. She was now 
on the sudden reduced to penury. But her amiable friend, the Emir, contin- 
ved to send her an allowance, which sustayned her above want, and, acting on 
the advice of friends, she went to Paris, where she hoped to better her fortunes, 
it was during her residence in Paris she heard of the Emir’s downfall. She 
was now a beggar—literally without the means of procuring subsistence. She 
struggled on as well as she could. She had a pupil to whom she taught Arabic. 
He paid her five francesa week. It was in the midst of winter, and the snow 
was thick in the streets. She tried to live on these five frances, without fire, 
for she could afford none. Butshe deceived herself. The rent alone was 
twenty francs a month. She was starving! This noble-hearted, generous 
woman, who had sutfered so much for her faith, who had seen her friends and 
' dear relatives die around her for that faith, was now starving in the streets of 
a great Christian city ! 

We will not trace this agonising history further—how she has continued 
to struggle on—but we desire to draw the reader's attention to this work in 
which it is recorded. If the writer had no other claim upon us than the extra- 
ordinary talent displayed in these psges—extraordinary in grasp and versatility, 
even for the most accomplished European lady--she would be well entitled 
to that admiration and succour with which their perusal can hardly fail to sur- 
j round her. We cannot recail any work in which so intimate a knowledge of 
Eastern life is so agreeably displayed ; or in which a narrative of such strong 
personal interest is set in a series of such vivid descriptions. The subject is, 
in every point of view, attractive, not less for its novelty than for the intellect- 
ual power exhibited in its treatment. 








ON THE STATE OF THE PERUVIAN EMPIRE PRE. 
VIOUS TO THE ARRIVAL OF THE SPANIARDS. 
BY GENERAL W. .MILLER, HER MAJESTY’S CONSUL-GENERAL IN THE PACIFIC, 


A system of civilisation wholly uninfluenced by contact with that of Ea- 
rope, born on the soil where it flourished, fashioned by the same circumstan- 
ces which gave it birth, adapted to a peculiar race of men, and having an 
active tendency to difference, that race, still more from other men, must al- 
ways form an interesting object of study. When that civilization has van- 
ished from the face of the earth, and we can become acquainted with it only 
by tradition and the monuments it has left on the theatre of its former great. 
hess, our curiosity, excited by the difficulty of satisfying it, grows eager and 
keen, We are conscious, also, that the time must come when our own acts, 
and manners, and laws, and institutions, will be things of yesterday ; and 
our sympathy for fallen greatness is intimately connected with sorrow for our 
distant but unavoidable ruin. We derive, theretore, a melancholy pleasure 
from the contemplation of the former splendour and the present abasement of 
any powerful people. 

-eru was once the seat of a very extraordinary civilisation. It can now 
scarcely be saidto have any civilisation at all. The contrast of its old with 
its actual state is striking ; and a description of the former, based parily on 
documents |ttle it at all known, partly on a personal examination of the 
country as it now stands, is what we intend to present to our readers. 

Manco Capac, whose pride would acknowledge no less illustrious an an- 
cestor than the sun, founded the empire of Peru a.p. 1025. Whence he and 
his followers came is not known ; but the probability is that Japan was their 
original country. At any rate, certain it is, that, atter high gales of wind, 
junks have frequently been driven ashore on the western ccast of America, 
which may indicate by what means that continent became originally inhab- 
ited. Be his derivation, however, what itmay, Manco Capac and his lineal 
successors established regulatiuns so judicious, and Jaws so wise, governed 
with such ability, and reclaimed so many wild tribes from savage life, that, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, their empire extended from the river 
Ancosmayu, between Pasto and Popayan, to the river Maule, in Chili, in 
35 deg. south, a length of thirty-seven degrees of latitude, or about four thou- 
sand miles in a straight line. Its breadth varied from three hundred to one 
thousand miles, and its population was estimated by Garcilaso de Vega at 
above ten millions. According to a statement made by Senor Morales y 
Duares, reported in E) Diario de las Cortes of the 11th of January, 1811, the 
census taken in 1575 by Loyaisa, assisted by the Oidor Don Andres Zian- 
cas, and the Dominican friar Domingo Santo Thomas, gave for the total 
8,225,000 souls ; so that the population had already decreased nearly 2,000,- 
000. The Guichua was the national language throughout the empire of the 
Incas, and is to this day spoken by a majority of the inhabitants of the re- 

ublic of the Excuador (formerly the captain generalship of Quito,) and in 
Peru, as well as by the inhabitants of Santiago del Estero, a midland prov- 
ince of the Argentine Pampas. This last circumstance proves that the do- 
ininiop of the Incas extended very far to the east, as weil as to the west, of 
the Andes. 

These monarchs were hereditary, and their rule partook something of the 
patriarchal character, Under the sway of twelve successive Incas, Peru ad- 
vanced rapidly in the arts of peace and war, and prospered for upwards of 
five hundred years, until the death ot Huayna Capac at Quito, in 1525, a few 
sane after the Spaniards had made their first appearance on the coast of 

oco. 

The Peruvian religion was an idolatry consisting chiefly in its external 





| Observance of the worship of the sun, as the visible agent of Pachacamac, 


the ‘ soul or upholder of the universe.’ No sacrifice was ever offered, no wor- 
ship paid, to this unknown First Cause ; but he was, nevertheless, the object 
of internal adoration, and the name of Pachacamac was never pronounced 
without being accompanied by signs of profound veneration. he sun en- 
grossed the adoration of the Peruvians, though the moon was revered as his 
wife ; and the Pleiades, with the other stars, acquired a kind of derivative 
honour, by being considered as her handmaidens and servants. The planet 
Venus was regarded as the page in waiting on the sun ; thunder and light- 
ning were his ministers. The rainbow, believed to be an emanation from 





then on to Beyrout, and so to Jerusalem, giving ample accounts of the vari- 
ous objects of interest in that locality. Her pilgrimage is relieved by a visit 
to Constentinople, and other excursions ; and the labour of leve she had so | 
ng contemplated being now concluded, she resolves to retire for the rest of | 
ber lifeto one of the convents of the Lebanon. But she is persuaded ‘from 
this intention by the Emir Besebir, the Prince of the Lebanon, who offers her 
in asylum in his palace, as ledy of honourtothe Amira. She gladly accepts 
thie offer, and once more finds herself in a position of affluence and tranqnil- 





the sun, was adopted asthe armorial bearing by the Incas, and, as well as 
each ot the heavenly bodies we have mentioned, had chambers respectively 
allotted to them in the temples of the sun. 

On the landing of Pizarro, the Peruvians were found to be far advanced 
in arts, and in reguiated habits of industry, though ignorant of the use ot let- 
ters. That they were anenterprising race is evinced by the remains of their 
great public works, which, in point of usefulness and durability, might have 
competed with those of Greece and Rome. 


lity. The prince is a Cliristian, and although adopting externally the customs | ‘The most remarkable of these remains, which the author of the present 
of the Turk, his private household is" ex nducted with all the observances of the | paper has himself seen, have suffered more from the rapacity of the Span- 
Christian worehis Our Babvlor princess ts here as happy as the day is | iards, in their search for the precious metal, than from the eflects of time 

g: she wents nothing on earth to complete her round of delights; the} Amongstthe walls which have in part escaped are these of the Temple of 
measure of her joy is fu Here she became ecquainted with that singular| the Sun at Cuzco, upon which the convent of Santo Domingo, a magnificent 
roman of tal! stature and masculine babite, the Lady Hester Stanh« pe; and | structure, is raised. The Roval Gardens, once adorned with animais, birds, 


. if a desire 
o enlarge the spiereof ber knowledge sti!l more smbitiously had not pre- 
. i ‘ f 

vailed with her over all corsiderations of mere self-interest or contentment 


might have advantageously extended the circle of ber friendshi; 
E ; 
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insects, trees, shrubs, lowers, corn, &c.,in massive gold and silver, all group- 
ed’in natural order, are at present cultivated with wheat and lacerne. Five 
bovle fountains, within the precincts of the temple, were destroyed by the 


‘Spanianis tor the sake of the 








through which it is said the water 

The ruins of the vast forwress of Zazsahuman stand upon a lofty hill on 
the north side of the city which they overlook. The walls are very thick, 
and ia many places in geod tion. They are constructed of various. 
sized polyangular stones of extraordinary magnitude, placed one upon anoth- 
er without cement, but fited with such nicety as not to admit of the insertion 
of a knife between them.» 

Entire sirecis formed out of the walls of the old houses of Cuzco remain 
nearly as they were previous to the conquest and in one of them is shown 
the dwelling of Taldivia, the companion of Pizarro. The magnitade of the 
stone blocks, the variety of their shapes an‘ sizes, and the curious werkman- 
ship they display, give to the eity an interesting aspect of antiquity, which 
fills the mind of the spectator with surprise and veneration. 

The rains of the ancient fortress of Ollantaitambo, nine leagues northeast 
trom Cuzco, are amongst the most astonishing relics of the art and grandeur 
of the ancient Peravians. Walls of great height, and of curious masonry, 
rising, as they recede, one above another, with their respective terre-ple 
clothe the side of a steep and rugged mountain, the top of which is cro 
by a tower that must have been impregnable. It seems to have contained 
spacious apartments, from which subterranean passages, now choked up with 
earth or rubbish, ied to several outworks erected ata considerable distance on 
the sides and almost inaccessible summits of neighbouring mountains or pre- 
cipices. Other subterranean works conducted to extensive plains intersected 
by the river Tambo, near the confluence of which with the Aqua Caliente 
are situated the principal buildings and fortifications. The enormous, irregue 
larly shaped, yet highly polished, masses of rock of which these structures 
are composed have evidenily been conveyed from a quarry a league distant 
on the opposite side of the Aqua Caliente. ‘Two of these stones, which I or- 
éered to be measured in 1835, were of the following dimensions, namely, the 
one thirteen feet eight inches in length, seven feet four inches in width, and 
five feet eight inches in thickness , and the other nineteen feet in length, four 
feet four inches in width, and four feet in thickness. It should be added that 
the latter lies midway. between the quarry and ‘Tambo, having, perhaps, 
been found too difficult of transport, whilst the other forms part of the Lower. 

it almost surpasses belief that weights so enormous could have been con- 
veyed across the deep and rapid torrent of the Aqua Caliente ; then, lastly, fix- 





ed with such nice precision one upon another without the aid of machinery, 
—for there is no record of the ancient Peruvians having possessed machinery 
suitable for that purpose, It is equally difficult to conjectare how the circu- 
lar monuments of Celestani were constructed, 

There are numerous other fragments of Peravian architecture remain- 
ing, of which it would be useless to attempt any enumeration, They are 
nearly all of a character similar to those already described, being remark- 
ble chiefly for their dimensions, and the difficulties which must have been 
overcome by their builders, Worship and defence were the purposes to which 
they were usually devoted. 

Let us now consider some of the works of the Peruvians which were con- 
structed for the benefit of agricalture. 

The whole of the coast of Peru is a continued sandy desert, with here and 
there an oasis, or fertile valley. No rain ever visits these spots, and cultiva- 
tion is, theretore, only effected by artificial means ot irrigation, The ancient 
inhabitants had recouies for this purpose to numerous subterranean water- 
courses, or conduits, which still remain in many places, and are worthy of at- 
tention. In the valley of Nazca they about two feet in height, and one in 
breadth, lined with uncemented masonry, and covered with slabs, Most of 
these conduits are choked up with sand, but some of them remain unebsiruct- 
ed, and supply sufficient water to impart great fertility to the pry where 
the vine, which is extensively cultivated, often equals in girth an elm of ten 
years’ growth. How far underground aqueducts extend, or whence flow the 
head waters, is not known; but the works of the Peruvians in this branch of 
rural economy are wonderfal, Every new acquisition to territory was follow- 
ed by the construction of azeguias, as these channels were called. Their im- 
portance may be judged from this fact, that wherever they have become ob- 
structed (and this has occurred in many places) there stretches a parched 
level where formerly were fertile fields and meadows. In many provinces 
of the interior there are mountains, on the sides of which artificial terraces, 
faced with rough stone, were constructed, resembling those which may be 
seen on some parts of the banks of the Rhone, These terraces rise one above 
another to a greatelevation, and once produced subsistence for a large popu. 
lation. ‘They are now for the most part uncultivated, overrun with useless 
herbage and without an inhabitant 

At Chilca, twelve leagues south of Lima, a village inhabited to this day 
exclusively by aborigines of unmixed blood, there are quadrangular pits, con- 
taining eachan acreor half an acreofground, A worthy man, whoclaims 
to be collateraliy descended from the Incas was the aleade in 1842,and present. 
ed the author of this paper with the edition of Garcilaso’s ‘Comentario Reales,’ 
which has been used as an authority for a good many of the particulars here 
given. 





Suspension-bridges, at once the result and auxiliaries of civilisation, were 
not uncommon previous to the conquest, ‘The materials used were obtained 
from the fibrous leaves of the maguay,; and the same is the case at the pre- 
sent day. ‘The main cables are made last on either bank of the river or 
mountain-torrent to a large beam laid on the ground, and kept in its place by 
a couple of strong posts driven into the ground nearly wo their tops, Bome- 
tisauithe ross-beam is secured by being placed behind projecting rocks 
through which holes are drilled to admit of the main cable being passed, 
These bridges vary in length and width; that across the Apurimae, the high-. 
road from Lima to Cuzco, is two hundred and tong feet long, and nine 
feet wide, and the cables are made fast at one end to rings of stone cut in the 
solid rock. 

Inthe year 1818, I attempted to get one of the field-pieces I then command. 
ed over the suspensioa-bridge of the Maypoin Chile, 200 teet in length, the 
cable being made of thongs of bullock’shide, ‘The carriage was unlimbered, 
and drag-ropes fastened to the centre of the bridge which described an invert- 
ed arch, and to assist inrliragging it up the opposite half orslope ot the bridge. 
The trail of carriage was held up by two gunners, who soon, however, losing 
theirequilibrium, the gun upset and hung by the thong balastrade. ‘The plat- 
form of the bridge acquired so great an inclination that it was feared for some 
time that all on it would be precipitated into the torrent which rolled and 
foamed 60 feet below. Assistance, however, was speedily sent to us by the 
general-in-chiel, who was a spectator of the oecurrence, when the gun and 
a Triage was soon dismounted and conveyed to the opposite bank, 

In many places a thick rope merely, or a thong of bull's hide, is thrown 
across a roaring torrent, oiten times several bundred feet below. A sling is 
suspended to the rope, which serves as a seat to the adventurous passenger, 
who with both hands grapples the rope and glides over, assisted by some 
person on the opposite bank, who hauls a line, previously fastened to the 
sling, or else works himself across. 1 have sayuolt frequently, by night as 
well as day, passed over mountain-torrents in this manner, 

An early result of any conquest performed by the Incas was a census of 
their newly acquired subjects, Having named governors and teachers of the 
worship of the sun, a provincial return was made in quippos of the quantities 
ot meadow-land, upland, lowland, arable land, inheritances, mines, salt 
grounds, fountains, lakes, rivers, indigenous fruit-trees, cattle, &c. &c. Ane- 
ther return was ordered for each district, and a third retarn of the property of 
each individual. A just distribution was then effected, and the old proprie- 
tors assisted with implements, clothing, food, &c. to make the most of their 
property under the new arrangement. At the same time they were compel- 
ed clearly to understand the nature and extent of their public duties. Land- 
marks were put, and names given to those places, rivers, woods, hills, ama- 





walks, and fountains, which had before received no names. To facilitate 
intercourse between the towns, roads were made. C1 these the two most ce- 
lebrated were the coast-ruad and the mountain-road from Cuzo to Qaiw, 
each about 500 leagues in Jength. Karly Spanish writers ceseribe them as 
exceeding the seven wonders of the world. On spots commanding extensive 
views, an area, reached by flichts of steps cut in the rocks, was cleared asa 
resting-place for the Incas. Several causeways, forming originally part of the 
mountain-road, stillexist. Baron de Humboldt, speaking of one of them, 
compares it lo tue fine Roman roads of Italy, or Spain. 

Enough has perhaps now been said of the works of the Peruvians to dem- 
onstrate the opulence and power of the Ineces. Although of the genuine 
history of Peru under the lncarial seeptre much is wanting, records were sys- 
tematically kept by means of quippos, or bunches of knottedtwine of divers 
colours, and historical events were systematically taught to the higher classes, 

This curious substitute for lettere bad probably been brought to sll the per- 
fection of which it was susceptible, ween it was suddenly lost, and the records 
of the nation perished with the nation itself on the arrival of the Spaniards 

The word quipu or quiypo, a9 it is weually written, signifies fo knot, and ins 
figurative sense to rekon ; for numbers and quantities were thereby summed 
up. The quippot seemed alsoto preserve the memory of past occurrences and 
to answer other purposes to waich le:ters are applicable. A hank or banch of 
quippos was composed of pendant strings. Each string was about twenty 
five inches long, made of three or four threads twisted as tightly as whip-cord, 
and resemb!ing in some respects the girdle worn by Franciscan friars. To 
the main strings were suspended shorter lengths of supernumerary threade, 
serving to note exceptions to general roles and to make a kind of marginal ob- 
servations. Differeat colours represent diferent things ; for instance, yellow 
stood for gold, white for silver, red forthe soldiery, and so forth. Colourless 
things were enumerated in a fixed order, determined by thew relative impor- 
tance, as Indian corn, barley, peas,&c. Among warlike weapons the lance 





claimed precedency, after which fullowed the bow and arrow, the club,°&c.— 
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Accounts of the revenue receipts and the progress uf population also were 
hept by means of quippos and delivered in every moon. In making out the 
annual census from the monthly ones, the knots in one string gave the num- 
ber of males above seventy years of age, another string those above sixty, 
and so on ; the females were reckoned distinctly ; the numbers of widows 
and widowers were shown by knots in the supernumerary threads 

But the greatest difficulty was experienced in representing abstract ideas, 
which, however, was eflected by ingenious combingtions of knots. _Histo- 
ries were written in this manner, containing not only details of facts, but re- 
flections also, |i is not, therefore, because annals had not been regularly 
kept that the accounts we possess of ancient Peru are defective, but rather 
because the first conquerors and their immediate successors were tor the most 

regardless of every pursuit but that of gold and glory. 

The inconsiderate zeal of the priests contributed also tu the destruction of 
the annals of past events; and a knowledge of the stringed alphabet was 
consequently lost, or ay é imperfectly retained in the pastoral reckonings of 
the husbandman, whose herds or harvests were too insignificant to tempt ra- 

ity, or were hidden amid the mountains, rocks, or on table-lands, too dis- 
tant or difficult of access to repay the labour of ordinary pillage. Having been 
myself in 1825 prefect and commandant-general of the deparument of Puno, | 
had means of ascertaining the fact that the quippo was slill uncerstood aod 
practised in that district by shepherds, 

os pts of the assistance which a knowledge of the historical language 

have affurded us, we are compelied to have recourse to traditions im- 
ew ml preseived, partly in consequence of the slight knowledge of the 
ichuan language ever attained by the Spaniards. ‘his will not be sur- 
prising when we consider that even Pizarro could not write. Numerous 
pablic documents in the archives of Cuzco, which 1 myself inspected when in 
command of that city, are signed by his rudrica X or mark, at the end of his 
name, which was written by his secretary. ‘The signatures of many of his 
companions are affixed in the same manner to the same documents, whereas 
the handwriting of Valverde and of Caravajal is particularly bold and plain. 
Bat the principal and best-informed of the Spanish conquerors met an early 
and violent death in the bloody strife which broke out from time to time amongst 
themselves. Very few, indeed, died a natural death, so that those who sur- 
vived were incompetent to give an accurate description of the interesting com- 
monwealth they had laid in ruins. 

The historian Garcilaso de la Vega Inca may be considered an exception. 
He was the son of a noble Spaniard, who married the grand-niece of Huay- 
na Capac, the eleventh Inca, Born in 1540, he was educated in Peruamong the 
relatives of his mother, from whom he learned most of the facts recorded in 
his Commentaries, and wrote in 1586. 

According to this historian, the empire of Peru was divided into four parts 
ealled Tavantinsuyu, subdivided into provinces, and governed on the princi- 
ple of centralisation. ‘The adult male population being reckoned by tens, a 

urion, called a chunca camayu, was appointed to watch over the remaining 
nine, together with their families and household dependants, ‘The next supe- 
rior officer had the surveillance of five tens, the next of ten tens, the next of 
fifly tens, and the next of a hundred tens, the highest number comprehended 
in this decima) arrangement. 

The daty of the cnunca camayu was to ascertain the specific wants of the 
individuals placed under his supervision, to make those wants known to the 

per authority, and, on obtaining the required supply, to distribute it. In 

manner provision was made of corn to sow or to consume, of Alpaca 
woo! or cotton for Psy ry of materials or manual assistance to repair or re- 
build dwellings going to decay, or burned down, or levelled by earthquakes, 
and for every other requisite. He was also expected to denounce the crimes 
of those under his supervision, and rarely failed to do so, as he was himself 
made responsible. Justice was administered in this extraordinary empire with 
severity and despatch. In the reign of Huayna Capac, a district chief under- 
went the sentence of death for having caused the land of his kinsman, a 
cacique, to be tilled out of his turn and before the land of a certain widow. 
But we shall not enter into details on the judicial system, as we should be 
compelled to be too concise to be interesting. 

In training the people, the blended code of morality and legislation was 
no less simple than beneficial to the greatest number. ‘Three concise precepts 
formed the foundation of the educational system, ‘ Ama sua, ama quella, ama 
tulle,’ (Thou shalt not steal, thou shal: not lie, thou shalt not be idle), These 
expressions were used as terms of greeting whenever the Peruvians met or 
parted, and continued to be so until in 1783 the Spaniards rigorously forbade 
the interchange of these colloquial expressions, and compelled the aborigines 
to adopt the Catholic salutation of ‘ Ave, Maria, purissima (Hail, Maria, 
most pure!) which was replied to by ‘ Sin pecado concebida’ (conceived with- 
eutsin). An Indian never passes a white man on the highway without giving 
the orthodox salutation, but | have often given ‘Ama sua ’in re ply, which 
they well understood, and looked haif alarmed, as if considering themselves in 
danger of being entrapped into a transgression of the law. 

(We stall resume this interesting subject in our next. | 
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SUBMARINE OPERATIONS AT SPITHEAD. 


In our last notice of these operations, we mentioned that the results of the 
first attempts for removing the guns of the A/gar were anything but satisfac- 
tory. When Maj. Gen. Pasiey inspected the work on the 13th of May, only 
one gun and two fragments of guns had been found, together with some pieces 
of wood generally rotien, and in a transition state, changing into peat; and 
for some time atterwards the progress was equally unsatistactory, for though 
five very zealous divers were employed for three slack tides every day, the 
produce of one day’s exertions was only one bottle and a six-pound shot, and 
of another only one bottle anda jug. ‘Thus all their efforts to discover the re- 
maining guns at the bottom, known to be 47 in number, proved ineffectual, 
and the officers and men employed almost gave up the hope of success, till 
Gen. Pasley, who had directed them to search the bottom, partly by sweeping 
from boats, finding his daily expectation of receiving more favourable reports 
disappointed, wrote to Lieut. Barlow not to confine his researches to the vicini- 
ty of the wreck.buoy near which the first guns had been found, but to sweep 
all round in every direction, and to a much greaier distance than had yet been 
attempted, until the remainder of the wreck should be discovered. This was 
done accordingly, and on sweeping with line of about 110 fathoms in length, 
with a chain in the centre, which scraped along the bottom, whilst the ends 
of the line were made fast to a couple ot boats, rowing parallel to each other, 
an obstruction was discovered on the 23d of May by the entanglement of the 
chain in some obstacle at the bottom, at the distance of about 60 fathoms, to 
the northward of the position of the wreck-buoy, 

Corporal Jones, the most skilful diver, was immediately sent there in a 
launch, with his diving apparatus; and after having descended an! carefully 
examined the spot, he reported that he found all the central part of the hull 
of the ship standi 
guishable, like the commencement of a ay on the stocks, excepting tha! the 
stem and siern was gone, having no doubt 
explosion of the fore and aft powder magazines. ‘That same day he sent up 
a J$2-pounder and an 18-pounder gun, to the ‘ Drake’ sailing-lighter, which 
was brought to the spot to receive them. When this news was communicated 
to the other workmen, who were on board the lumps at some distance, they 


received it with three cheers, and from that period all feeling of despondency | Y, 
ceased. Next day the lumps were moored over this mass of wreck, the re- | 


moval of which has since been procesiling in the most satisfactory manner, 
so that the number of guns recovered this season now amounts to 18, of which 
Corporal Jones sent up 8—viz., three 32-pounders, one 1S-pounder, one 
broken 18-pounder, and three 6-pounders ; Private Sticklen, of the East In- 
dia Company's Sappers and Miners, four—viz., three 32-povnders and one 
{S-pounder; Act.-Serjt. Clarke, of the same Service, one 32-pounder and 
one 6-pounder; and Private M’Donald, of the same, one 9-pounder; be- 
sides which, Corporal Macfarlan, of the Rl. Sappers and Miners, sent up 
one 18-pounder and one 9-pounder, and Corporal Girven one broken I8- 
pounder. The latter, who, next to Corporal Jones, is the most experienced 
diver employed at Spithead, has, however, kept up his former reputation, 
as far as the removal of the woodwork of the Edgar is concerned, having, 
besides immense quantities of other timber, sent up about 32 feet of the 
kelson. When Gen. Pasley made his second inspection, on 12th June, he 
found everything going on with activity, and a great quantity of timber was 
got up in his presence. The ‘Drake’ had already carried in a cargo of 16 
iron gans, which were deposited on the Ordnance Whart, besides a great 
mass of timber, which was delivered into the Dockyard, and piled on what is 
called ‘the Island,’ in rear of the rigging-house. At this time her hold was 
again tull with a second cargo, consisting of timber, amongst which was the 
step of the foremast, in a very perfect state, besides the two remaining guns. 
he divers vied with each other in their exertions, and scarcely ever went 
down without slinging large pieces of timber, the strains of which were some- 
times so heavy as to press the mooring lighters or lumps almost down to the 
water's edge. This timber having been protected by mud, is all in a sound 
state, and cannot be remored without gunpowder, of which nearly 1500bs. 
have been fired up to the 10th instant, inclusive. In short, this portion of the 
wreck of the Edgar, which may be about 100 feet in length, and which stands 
at least 15 feet higher than the general level of the anchorage, is much in the 
same state in which the wreck of the Royal George was at the commence mert 
ef 1843, and the removal of it will pr bably occupy the whole season, contra- 


* According to the Spanish /aw, no signature of a Spaniard is valued with- 
out the rubrica, or accustomed flourish at the end of the name; and even now 
no public functionary or officer in the civil or military service of Peru can 
vary his rubrica without obtainiog the previous sanc ion of his government. 









ry to General Pasley’s former opinion, who did y 
masses of sound timber remaining, as he judged by the ex ce of former 
years, in which 20 of the Edvar’s guns had been recovered, all lying on or 
near the surface of the bottom, but very litth of wood-work. 

Lieutenant Barlow, the present executive engineer Officer, who conducts 
the operation with no less zeal, intelligence, and activity than his able - 
cessors, has also tried numerous experiments in the firimg of gunpowder by 
the voltaic battery, partly with the service charges used in breaking up the 
timbers of the wreck, in tin cans not usually exceeding from 44 lbs. to 55 lbs. 
of gunpowder, and partly with small experimental charges of a few ounces, 
by Gesive of General Pasley, who wished to carry out Lieut, Hatchinson’s 
ingenious plan of firing submarine charges by oue conducting wire only, in- 
stead of two, using the water of the sea ‘o conduct the electric circuit. In 
these experiments Lieut. Barlow first found that it was unnecessary to let 
down a piece of wire with zinc pla‘es attached to it from the voltaic battery 
into the water, as had beea done by Lieut. Hutchinson, for the circuit was 
equally good when the wire alone was used; anu on repeating those experi- 
ments in Gen. Pasley’s presence, the correctness of this principle was suffi- 
ciently proved, But a difficulty occurred which had not bee experienced be- 
fore, namely, that it required two plate batteries of ten cells each to fire a 
charge at the distance of 200 teet with the single wire, whereas oue of Pro- 
fessor Daniell’s batteries, of eight cells only, which is inferior in power toa 

late battery of ten cells, had always fired submarine charges instantaneously, 
in former years, by the double wire, which circumstance had not been adverted 
to by Lieut. Barlow, as this was his first season, 

General Pasley, therefore, concluied that the system of firing charges with 
one concduting wire only, instead of two, might diminish the power of voltaic 
electricity more than had been suspected last year, when this change was intro- 
duced so very late in the season, that there was not time to investigate the re- 
sult of it in all its bearings ; and consequently he directed that two conduc- 
ting wires on reels, the same that had failed in igniting a charge when at- 
tached singly to less than a 20-cell plate battery, should be attached to one 
plate battery of 10 cells, on the original principle used at Chatham and Spit- 
head, from 1838 to the middle of 1843 inclusive, so that these two wires, 
well insulated, connected that battery and a charge at the bottom, without 
trusting to the water. On adopting this arrangement, instantaneous explu- 
sion took place, a8 soun as the circuit was completed. Thus the double me- 
tallic circuit was proved to be the best for firing gunpowder, whether under 
ground or under water, and will as such be exclusively used in all the future 
explosions against the wreck of the Edgar at Spithead ; though for the pur- 
poses of an electric telegraph, which requires wires to be laid for many miles, 
and which needs infinitely less power than is necessary for the firing of gun- 
powder, water, or moist earth, especially the former may be used to advantage 
for completing the circuit, in combination with one wire only, extending the 
whole length of the telegraphi¢ line. 

As soon as Maj. Gen. Pasley heard that the St. Vincent, 120, wasto be or- 
dered out to Spithead, he requested that she might be anchored over the centre 
of the spot wnere the wreck of the Roya! George formerly lay, which being 
approved by the gallant Admiral, Sir C. Rowley, whose flag she bore, was 
done accordingly onthe 16th of May, and after riding safely at anchor tuere 
for fifteen days, she was ordered to Plymouth, and got under weigh without 
difficulty, aud made all sail on the 31st of the same month, in the presence of 
the King of Saxony. Thus at the end of 62 years after that fine vessel went 
to the bottom, a still larger and finer first-rate man-of-war has anchored on the 
same ground that had been so long obstructed by her remains, the entire re- 
moval of which, could never have been carried into effect without the constant 
use of the diving helmet and of the voltaic battery, both of which were fortu- 
nately brought to considerable perfectiun before these operations commenced, 
and the former of which has been materially improved, in consequence of the 
experience acquired during the progress of the work at Spithead —Naval aid 
Military Gazette, 
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A TRIP TO ULSTER. 
By the New York correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 


There is no resort, within my ken, more delightful than those which are to 
be found onthe shores of that abounding and splendid river the Hudson. 
Wishing, about a fortnight since to escape the baking cloric of this huge oven, 
I put myself on board of the Robert L. Stevens, a comfortable boat which 
steams hence to the village of Saugerties, three times a week. Having ,em- 
barked at five in the afternoon, | found myself after a slow, sure and safe voy- 
age, among the Highlands at the same hour on the fo!!owing morning. 

A charming place is Saugerties, with its creek, and its tree-covered hills, its 
iron-foundry, and its paper-mills, and its modest country-seats, and its wide 
gardens, and its romantic views, In front of you, standing faceward to the 
Kast, there rolls and rejoices on its way the lordly Hudson. By how many a 
snow-while sail is that silver expanse dotted, at morning, noon, and eve! 
How many a sieamer, like long Dutchmen with huge meerschaums in their 
mouths, walks lazily along that watery Broadway of the Empire State! 
Green in profuse verdure and undulating like waves of Jand, rise the pleasant 
slopes on the opposite shore. 

Behind you—but it is well worth turning round to look—tower and stretch 
away the noble Catskill (Kauterskill being the genuine Knickerbocker name), 
mountains, all dark with rocks and foliage, save where remotely gleaming 
a single white spot on'the side of one, as fixed as the Magellan clouds, denotes 
the Mountain House, 1 shall not go on with the description—not I, If peo- 
ple choose to live and die in the country without breathing the freest air of a 
free land, letthem. Jt is not my fault that they do not goto Ulster county. 
It is on the map and can be seen every day in the year trom Albany steam- 
boats. Me judice, the rural retirement of such a village as Sangerties—and 
there are many such—is far preferable to the rush, and crush, and chatter and 
clatter, and ding-dong and dinner-gong, and boys and noise, and girls and 
whirls, and ladies and babies—the last named resembling the Cherubim in 
nothing except that they ‘ continually do cry’—of our neary-at-hand watering 
places. 

But let me not stop talking about Ulster, till I tell you what has made the 
place so thriving and pleasant as itis. You have heard the name of the British 
consul at this port—Anthony Barclay, a fine, hospitable, cordial gentleman, who 
though ‘native here and to the manner born” (the correct reading, don’t alter 
it) is highly esteemed alike by English, Irish and Scotch residents. His brother 
is Henry Barclay—the * lord of the manor” in Saugerties; and well does he 
deserve the gratitude and love of the people, who begrudge him not a position 
so honourably won. Mr. Barclay went to the place many years ago, when it 
was buta hamlet. He carried thither capital, talents, industry, a high charac- 








ing up to the height of about 12 feet, with its timbers distin- | 








ter, and, what is better than all, a generous, benevolent heart. He went there 
to reside not to tarry, to live not to sojourn. He built for himself a mansion, 


| and set it “ like a city upon a hill that cannot be hid.” He planted his family 
seen blown to a distance by the | 


there—a family with no direct fruits but with many comely branches that grow 
and flourish, and are held in honour. He erected manufactories, bought lands 
bridged the streams, and adorned the region round about with the rich ornements 
of industry and thrift. 
Mr. Barclay, although he left behind him a brilliant circle of friends in New 
ork, looks toward them with more esteem than regret, for he has become 
wholly attached to those among whom he lives, and whom he attracts to his 
vicinity in the sammer-season. And I do nut wonder at it—a more delightful 
“set” does not exist even in that oasis of intelligent people—Boston. The 
very church on the hill was built by Mr. Barclay; he encourages, in the sphere 
of good which he has made for himself, religion, charity, hospitality, 

** Like a fine old English gentleman, 

All of the olden time.” 


In fine, I may say, asking due allowance for the joke, that the pleasant vil- 
lage of Saugerties may, like a certain celebrated malt-liquor, be entitled “ Bar- 
clay's entire.” I give him for his virtues and for those of his lady, (whose ex- 
cellence is a mateh for her husband's) the Persian’s benediction: “ May he live 
a thousand years! May his shadow never be less!” 

I love to celebrate the virtues of private life. I love to see a glory shed upon 
the path of good men, who ‘do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly before 
God.” Sickened with the efforts of little men to become great by little arts, 
be mine the task—so far as lieth in my humble ability—to illustrate the deeds 
of those, who, from the glare retired, 


“Along the low sequestered vale of life 
Pursue the even tenor of their way.” 


Not without lively feelings of satisfaction, have I read in your journal of the 
beneficence of certain kind Bostonians! Not without a thrill of pleasure have 
I seen recorded the muniticent bounty of an Amos Lawrence! To such names 
is true fame awarded by the solemn verdict of Time. The voize of present 
notoriety may never utter them; but the hand of the Fudwre graves deathless 
wreaths around the marble of their monuments. 

a 
CHINESE MAXIMS, PROVERBS, AND POPULAR SAYINGS. 

The delicious pleasures of innocence are a chimera only for the wicked. 

Attention to small things is the economy of virtue. 

Raillery is the lightning of slander. 

There are no just punishments excep: for crime ; and no just reward except 
tor virtue. 

The safest inheritance is that of virtues. 
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Man may bend to virtue; but virtue cannot sionp to man. 

Repentance 1s the spring of virtues, 

Virtue does not give talents ba: it improves them : talents neither give nor 
supply the place of virtue. 

hoever finds pleasures in vice, and pain in virtue, isa nuvice in 

Virtue is beaatiful in the plainest, but vice is ug!y in the most beautiful. 

When we fall, it is not the foot that is in fault. 

Who strikes the bushes, makes the snake come ont. 

You ought not to expect from others, what you will not not promise them. 

If the comb is too fine, it tears the hair. ° 

All wood is gray when reduced to ashes, 

The clouds pass but the rain stays. 

A tree overturned by the wind, has more branches than roots, 

Whoever has tcn miles to travel ought to count nine as the halt. 

When every one has dined, the only difference is in the reckoning, 

Teach to the tiger the task of attacking the wolf, 

Whoever beats a dog, should think of ite master. 

‘The more beautiful the pedestal, the more beautiful the siatue onght to be. 

There is but one business in life: he who has two, in reality has none, 

Letevery one sweep before his door, and the stréets will be clean. 

‘The most accurate eye is not worth a rule. 

Whoever sees the sky in the water, sees the fish on the trees, 

The ripest fruit wil! not fall into your mouth. 

A boy being praised tor his quickness of reply, a gentleman ubseryed. — 
‘ When children are keen in youth they are stupid in advanced years.” The 
lad immediately replied,‘ What a very keen boy you must have been.’ 

Some wickedly ingenious wretch in the South has taught his dog to smok 
a cigar. 

A Yankee is said tu have just invented a machine for taking the noise out of 
thunder, 

At Sparta a man was liable to an action for not marrying at all, for mary - 
ing too late, and for marrying improperly, 

Dr. Lathrop was a man of genuine piety, bat much opposed to the noisy 
zeal that seeketh the praiseof men. A young civine who was much given to 
enthusiastic cant, one day said to him—* Do you suppose you have any real 
religwn?’ ‘ None to speak of,’ was the excelient reply. 

seniishaijipitcnces 
ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esa. 
‘ Know ye not thata great man is fallen im Israel Y 


Yes ! there has fall’n a bard whose lyre 
With every lofty chord was strung ; 
The pairiot’s soul inform’d his tongue, 
Hope, Love, and Fame awoke the fire 
Thato’er hisev’ry accent flung 
The charms that bade his lays inspire 
The hearts he warm’d, the hearts he wrang. 
Shall such not grace his sacred bier ? 
Who hath on Hohenlinden dwelt ? 
Who wept sweet Gertrude’s early doom, 
Nor all the soldier's war-flame felt 
Or mourn’d above a sister’s tomb ? 
What spirit owns not Campbell’s maichless power, 
And mourns his loss in this bereaving hour ? 


——¢— 


VDavicetics. 


Objection of Tractarians to Pews, 
Of Newmanites we’ve oft been told, 
That pews in great contempt they hold; 
In this we do not feel surprise, 
Since forms are all things in their eyes. 
An old bachelor is a living libel on his father and mother. 
Between eighty thousand and ninety thousand persons, it is said, pass daily 
over London bridge. 


Why is a father’s chastisement of his disobedient boy like an eclipse? Be- 
cause it is a hiding of the sun. 


Why is a postage-stamp like a naughty schoolboy? Because he’s licked, 
and put in the corner, to make him stick to his letters. 

Domesday Book was so called from the circumstance of the original hav- 
ing been kept in a sacred place at Westminster, called Domus Dei, 





The Times has the following ‘ Epigram on the minister obtaining the sup- 
port of the Anti-Corn-Law League in the second division on the sugar ques- 
tion, while he lost that of the hon. members for Bristol and Somerset: 


‘ Peel not advancing in his fatal course 2 

Whate’er the end, for better or for worse, 

“ He must advance,” says witty Irish Teague, 
‘Who's only lost two Miles, and gained—a League.” 


A person, describing the qualities of a favourite parrot, declared that it 
cursed and swore and told lies just like a Christian, 


At the review at Windsor a spectator, exulting in the magnificence of the 
warlike array, exclaimed, ‘What does Old Nick (Nicholas) think of that 
To which irreverent question a Quaker-like personage, who, nevertheless, 
evinced great curiosity, and who mistook the personage reterred to, replied 
with a groan, he feared, ‘Old Nick would be but too delighted with it.’ 

Campripce Poot-Parer,—What is a circulating decimal ? 
bit. 

What is a common denominator? Smith or Thompson, 

What are mean terms? A penny a line. 

How are fractions multiplied? By interference of the police in a street 
row. 

How are fractions divided? With a truncheon. 

What is an unknown quantity? Joseph Hume’s charitable donations. 

How are terms destroyed? By rustication.— Punch. 


A tenpenny 


A Fair Depucrion.—Brougham was, the other night, making a violent at- 
tack in the Peers on the Swan of Avon, and one of the arguments of the no- 
ble lord was :—‘ Shakspeare must be an immoral writer, inasmuch as it has ac- 
tually been found necessary to advertise a Family Shalspeare’ What, then, 
is the inference tobe drawn from the fact that repeated advertisements are to 
be seen of Family Brouzhams ?— Punch. 


Loox Ovr ror Yourse.ves.—There is a story of the officiating minister 
at Manchester Collegiate Church having to marry thiriy couple altogether on 
Whit-Monday. ‘Towards the end of the service a female voice cried out im- 
ploringly, trom the midst of the crowd, ‘ Sir, you’ve married me to the wrong 
man, The functionary called out, ‘Sort yourselves, sort yourselves,’ and 
went on, 


PiigNOMENON aND Puenomena.—A learned Divine (the Rey. J. L.G—) 
was accosted, a few years since, by a young Ecclesiastic of Oxford Univer- 
sity, who was accompanied by a few of his pupils, and who jocosely ex- 
claimed—‘ Sir, we have had a dispute in our school about the difference of 
the terms phenomenon and phenomena—what is your opinion? The phi- 
losopher smiled, and, aflera pause, wrote these words :— 


When one bright scholar puts the fool’s cap on, 
He makes himself a real phenomenon ; 

It others join him, and like asses bray, 

They altogether make phenomena. 


A Cowarp. - ‘You are a coward,’ saida low Londoner to a poor ceuntry- 
man, who had refused to fight. ‘No, 1 beant,’ said the countryman, ‘ 1 have 
nothing to do with cows ; lam a shepherd.’ . 


The camel is the only animal that cannot swim. It is an extraordinary 
fact that the moment they lose their footing in a stream they turn over, and 
can make no effort to prevent themselves from being drowned. 


A man who worked at a chemist’s having come into possession of five 
sovereigns, and not wishing to spend them, went into a pawnbroker’s and 
pawned them for ten shillings ! 


Asmall pinch of guano, thrown into the water in which cut flowers are 
placed, will cause them to remain fresh for a length of time. 


A wag passing through a country town, observed a fellow placed in the 
stocks. ‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘I advise you by all means to sell out.’ ‘1 
should have no objection, your honour,’ he replied drily, ‘but at present they 
seem much too low.’ 

Charles the II. hearing celebrated Vossius, a freethinker, repeating 
some incredible stories about the Chinese, turning to those about him, said, 
‘ This learned divine is a very sirange man ; he believesevery thing but the 
bible.’ 


Why are chess and backgammon boards done up like abouk? Because a 
bishop of Sicily (Eudes) forbade the clergy to play at chess or backgammon 
So they got their boards done up in the tashion of books, and stuck them in 
beir libraries—to be out fer use at fitting opportunities. The ‘ book got 
che name of ‘ wooden gospels.’ 
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Eniperial Parliament. 


House of Commous, July Sia. 
LEGISLATION FOR RAILWAYS. 
the question of the second reading of the Railways Bill, Mr. Gisborne, 
g Oo ; - : - 
amember otf the Committee on Railways, on the report of which the bill 
S to be founded, protested against proceeding with such an important 
re without further consideration. No one had yet had time to digest 
the mass of evidence, not published till the end of June; and it would be 
righly inexpedient to pass a measure founded on such a mass of conflicting 
esimony at a period so close upon the end of the session. He moved that 
wpe order of the day be discharged. } 

Mr. C. RUSSELL also opposed the bill; the enactments of which had 
taken the Railway Companies by surprise. ‘They had reason to believe that 
iheir concurrence would have been sought before the bill was introduced ; but 

had not been suffered even to know the nature of the evidence taken be- 
re the Committee until it was printed. They felt that they bad not been 
fairly heard; and the bill haa created the greatest alarm among all those con- 

ed with railway property. On behalf of a body of men representing from 
eigsty 0 a hundred millions of capital, he entreated the House to give them 
fgrtner time for considering a measure that so deeply affected their interests, 
The immense patronage which the bill would conier on the Government ren- 
dered it important in a political sense ; on that account alone it ought not to 
te hurried through the House, 

Mr. GLADSTONE protested against the refusalto entertain the bill betore 
any explanation had been given of its provisions. } 

Mr. HAWES thought the House was not in a condition to proceed with the 
yjli, as no sufficies.t ime had been given toread theevidence. tle complained 
that the measure was framed in opposition to the principle on which Si: R. 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone had led the House to believe it would be founded 
—that it would not interfere with any existing railway company. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN opposed the bill as a dangerous precedent of inter- 
‘erence with private boards of management. Mr. H. HINDE urged the ne- 
vessity of more time for detiberation. 

Mr. WALLACE charged the Railway Companies with endeavour ng to 
«wamp the measure because it wonld interfere with their pecuniary prolits, 
and not on account of its real merits. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, as one of the members of the Committee on whose 
recommendation the bill was founded, urged the propriety of at least discus- 
sing ics principles, in order that those recommendations which had been stig- 
watized as unjust and inequitable might be thoreughly investigated. Hecon- 
ceived that nothing was unjust to the railway companies whichwas for the real 
advantage of the public, as he conceived their interests were united. As to 
ine objection of the want of time ‘0 consider the measure, the conduct of the 
Kailway Companies was a sufficient answer—He held in his hand a paper 
emanating trom Railway Companies, professing to represent the opinions of 
twenty-nine of the principal Ratlway Companies in this country ; and he found 
that gentlemen connected with these companies had had sufficient time to con- 
sider the bill and pronounce the most unqualified disapprobation of the prin- 
ciple and almost everything in the bill. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL animadverted very pointedly on the attempt made by 
ihe railway interest in the House cf Commons to prevent the Government 
from explaining a measure bronght forward solely for the public advantage. 
The railway monopoly, he knew, was avery strong one ; but he thought they 
were going too far—that they ought to husband their strength in the House 
and not show themselves so determined to strike without hearing. 

They would not trust themselves to vote even on the merits: they would 
not hear his right honourable friend, or permit their prejudices or erroneous 
impressions to be removed by his statement, but would resort to the course of 
moving the other orders of the day, in order that his right honourable friend 
might not have an oppo:tunity of explaining a public measure brought in to 
protect public interests. What motive could the Government have in offend- 
ing a powerful interest ? The Govern-nent could have no other desire than to 
provide for the public welfare in this matter; therefore he trusted the House 
would not sanction so unfair a proceeding as that of endeavouring to prevent 
itsdiscussion. There was now a great stimulus to railway speculation ; fur 
in the present session sixty new bills had been breught in, and in the next ses- 
sion probably an equal number would be introduced. Now, therefore, was 
the period for the House of Commons to determine whether there should be 
any new regulations—whether they would permit any further time to elapse 
and allow these monopclies to be fortified without an opportunity for Parlia- 
ment to consider whether, as to new railways, there should be any proceed- 
ings taken with respect to undue exactions. Sir Robert also alluded to the 
objectionable practice of canvassing Members on these bills. The practice 
had been suppressed on private bills, but it was actively carried on to oppose 
the bill for regulating railways: aad he hoped that such a course would be 
ciscontinued. 

Mr. GISBORNE having consented to withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained the provisions of the bill; and stated the 
reasons which had induced the Government to bring forward the bill, and the 
position in which they stood. 

This was a measure supported by reason alone, without the ordinary adjuncts 
by which on many questious they could appeal to the sympathies of their sup- 
porters or to the passions of the people; whilst, on the other hand, the oppo- 
sition to the measure had been urged on by the active stimulus of private in- 
terest, supported by a most powerful body hoth in and out of Parliament. He 
appealed tu the previous conduct of the Railway-department of the Board of 
Trade as testimony of the favour with which railway interests bad been 
considered. What, indeed, had been the charges agaiast the Board when the 
Committee of inquiry was appointed! Four Railway Directors were at first 
nained forthe Committee ; but he had been so taunted with evident partiality 
tu the Railway Companies that he had been compeiled to withdraw two of 
those names. The Committee was composed of members and directors of 
Railway Companies, and of those who were conversant with railway affairs ; 
yet all, with the exception of the Member for Reading, were in favour of an 
interference to the full as extensive as that proposed mthis bill. It was an 
catire perversion of language to say that the evidenceon the Committee had 
been ex parle; foi, with the exception of two, ten of the twelve witnesses 
examined on the general question were Railway-directors. The bill, founded 
on the recommendations of the Committee, contained forty clauses; about 
twenty-five of them relating to purchase and revision. Several clanses in the 
vill referred to the accornmodation of third-class passengers. The Conmittee 
bad been strongly impressed with the conviction that the case o {the third- 
class passengers by railway trains was becoming a national question of some 
importance. Though the Government were greatly averse to any general 
merference with the management of railways, they did think it wise and 
proper—if it could be done without any breach of public faith—to make some 
provision whereby poor persons, who were frequently least able to bear 
exposure to the weather, and who were frequently obliged, for the sake of 
their livelihood, to proceed from ene part of the country to another, should 
be enabled to travel at the charge of 14. per mile, and without such exposure 
to the severity of the weatherar,in many cases, imposed upon them great 
personal suffering. On this ground, clauses had been introduced into the 
Present bill, which, so far as they went, were of the nature of interference. — 
Chere were several clauses in the bill relating to the use of railways for the 
pablic service—as for the conveyance of troops; and others rmlating to 
electrical telegraphs. ‘There were also three clauses relative to loan-notes ; 
and others which it was unnecessary for him to refer to particularly. The 
gtrat question he was about to discuss was, that cf option of purchase on the 
partof the Government. Mr. Gladstone then defended at great length that 
pert of the measure referring tu the purchase of railways by the Government ; 
n which subject much misrepresentation had been made. 

All the Members of the Committee, with the exception of the Member 
tor Reading who objected to any interference with railways whatever, 
concurred that the power of purchase should be given, though they differed as 
totheterms. Jt had been falsely assumed that the bill enabled Governmen* to 
parchase the existing interest in any railway company ;, now, they could not 
aake such a purchase without money, and for that money they must make a 
‘ormal application to Parliament. The bill had nothing to do with the purchase 

Trevision of railway companies already in operation ; byt it was possible that 
ifteen years hence circumstances might arise which would render it wise and 

tic for the Government to undertake such a purchase and revision Advert- 
"g to advantages to the public that might arise from the working of railways 

¥ the Government, he adduced the comparative cheapness of railway-fares im 
Belgium where the railways are under the control of the Government At pre- 
sent, between five and six millions was paid annually for conveyance by railway 

‘ls country, and it was nut extravagant to suppose that in twenty years the 
“monnt would be increased to fifteen millions: if, therefore, it could be proved 
‘a large reduction of fares might under one general management be qnade 


ch reduction of the rece ipts, it wou d become a question wh the 
Interest would not require the Government to interfere and pure the 


«ds. The right to purchase did not extend to the existing companieswhojwer 
rties most opposed to the bill ; and they founded their opposition on 
fround that if this bill passed they could be included within its scope and drawn 


lie 


state as to have their interests sacrificed unjustly to the will of Parliament, with 
whom alone any agreement of the kind would depend. It was their own conduct 
only that could prejudice their case with the public ; for in Parliament their in- 
teresis were amply represented. He believed he was addressing a majority of 
rai.way-proprietors. He himself was a proprietor; so were his family—he be- 
lheved, indeed, there was no family in the kingdom more deeply interested in 
railroads than in his own: consequently he was not likely to advocate a measure 
that would be ruinous to railway-proprietors. The influence of railway property 
was rapidly increasing, and there was no fear of its interests being sacriticed 

At the same time, this increase of power rendered it the more necessary to 
legislate without delay, otherwise it m'ght become so strengthened as to be able 
to resist any interference of the Legislature. Mr. Gladstone next combated the 
objection that had been raised on the score of want of time to consider the evi- 
dence. He stated that the Third Report of the Committee, on which the main 
features of the bill rested, had been published three months; and the measure 
had been well discussed throughout the country. With respect to the evidence, 
he did not think essential to the consideration of the bill, which was based on 
general principles. The railway-proprietors had, indeed, no pretext for saying they 
had been taken by surprise : the nt pafty that had any pretext for saying it was 
taken by surprise wasthe Government, atthe stoutopposition so suddenly sprung 
up against the measure. z 

The cause of that opposition Mr. Gladstone attributed to the Fifth Report 
of the Committee, recently delivered, which recommended the cheapening of 
law-proceedings, and the consiraction of a model railway-bill by which the 
law-charges might be reduced. The opposition, in fact, proceeded from the 
solicitors and law-agents ; who apprehended that by simplifying the passing 
of railway-bills, their cost would be diminished. The necessity of reform in 
the law-machinery of passing railway-bills was evidenced by the tact that the 
costs in gume instances amounted to 1,800/. per mile—a tax tor the benefit of 
no one but the Jawyers. Mr. Gladstone then answered the objection that the 
bill would be a ‘shock to railway property.’ So far from the measures con- 
templated having had a deteriorating effect on existing lines, the shares had 
been rising since this ‘mischievous project’ had been proposed. Even, so 
late as Monday last, a most lugubrious-looking body of men, most jud.cious- 
ly disposed, with railway directors and other influential persons in fronr, 
whilst agents and solicitors brought up the rear, waited upon his right hon- 
ourable friend. That deputation received a fair intimation that it was the 
intention ofthe Government to press this measure as strongly as possible up- 
on Parliament; they published doletul accounts of the interview—held meet- 
ings—protested against the injustice, cruelty, and impolicy of the measure; 
but, despite all that, the shares of the Great Western were 5/. higher now than 
they were then. (Cheers and laughter.) Neither had the new railway pro- 
jects been checked by the measure ; for since the Committee’s Report was 
published, in April, fifteen new railway companies had been started, involy- 
ing an outlay of abouttwenty millions. Mr, Gladstone took credit for the 
manner in which the Government had brought forward the bill, and contrasted 
it with the conduct of itsopponents. The Government had not attempted to 
win favour for this measure by joining in the popular clamour against rail- 
way-management ; they had not held out the promise of wonderful or magic- 
al results; they had been content to hold out this one simple, plain, and most 
necessary provision for the future—-that Parliament, instead of having its 
hands tied and fettered as they were now, should have them free tw exercise 
them as they pleased for the public good. The Government had done that, 
and had done so at the same time in sach a manner as to disarm the ery ot 
the destruction of railway-property. What had the other party done? They 
had joined in an opposition to the bill, and had even endeavoured to stifle dis- 
cussion. Believing the propositions of the Committee to be so moderate, he 
might, nevertheless,a few weeks ago have been tempted to say that,though very 
inconvenient, he might postpone the bill till next session ; but now, alter the 
opposition which had arisen—after what he had seen—alter the dates and 
facts which he had given—after the history of the upposition which he had 
traced—after the misrepresentations which he had shown to have been pro- 
pagated with reference to the whole nature of the bill, and the powers which 
had been called into requisition for its overthrow—afier all that, he asked the 
House whether it was now to be deluded into acquiescing in a postponement 
of the bill?’ He was convinced that the measure, so far trom being violent 
or extreme in its character, was a measure recommended by its temperance 
and its moderation ; and, feeling that he had right and justice on his side, he 
did not hesitate to say, though the Railway cause was powerfu!, that it had 
not mounted so high, or Parliament sunk so low, as that, at their bidding, the 
House of Commons should refuse its sanction to the bill. [Cheers.] 

Mr. ENTWISTLE, one ot ‘the lugubrious (deputation,’ objected to the 
bill, not on account of its effect on new companies, but on those already es- 
tablished. Atany future time, the Government would have nothing to do 
bat come to Parliament for money, and put an end to all rivalry, and inter- 
fere with railways that were most successful, ‘The deputation had urged that 
the Government should either take the whole sys.em of railways under their 
control, or not interfere with their management. The third-class trains, at 
the prices proposed, would not remuneyrate for the conveyance; and many of 
those who were most urgent for third-class trains on pretence of benefiting 
the labouring-classes, were the persons to avail themselves of the cheaper con- 
veyance. 

Colonel SIBTHORP thanked the President of the Board of Trade forthis 
bill, as it would correct many of the evils complained of. 

He did not travel by railroads: he hated the very name of railroads, as he 
hated the name of Commissioners—(Great laughter)—because he thought 
them dangerous and delusive speculations. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE contended that the interference of the Government 
in the management of railways was justified by the peculiar character of 
those undertakings, which rendered them unlike ordinary commercial or 
manufacturing speculations, 

It would require a very strong case to justify the Government in purchas- 
ing a railway; but such a power might be necessary as an alternative; aod 
he did not think the management of railways by the Government would be 
so difficult a matter as was generally supposed. This measure, he appre- 
hendea, would, after all, be brought more prac ieaHy into use in the way of 
revising fares and restraining profitsthan in that of purchasing railways. 
Lord SANDON and Mr. CARDWELL supported the bill. 

After some conversation, it was arranged that the debate should be adjourn- 
ed till Thdrsday. 

The debate on Thursday was opened by Mr. BRIGHT; who objected to 
the principle ot purchase, and contended that the railways conducted by pri- 
vate companies are better managed than they could be under Government 
control. 

The average profits of railways did not probably exceed five per cent: con- 
sequently there was no giound for interference on the score that their fares 
were exorbitant. ‘The public would be the first to regret that Government had 
the management of railways; for the conveyance ot letters and the mail- 
packets afforded little hope of superior management of railways if the Gov- 
ernment had the control. The great patronage which the transfer of man- 
agement would bestow on the Government, and its probable influence on 
the elections of Members of Parliament, ought also to be seriously con- 
sidered. 

Lord SEYMOUR, asa member of the Railway Commiitee, supported the 
principle of interference ; and maintained that the only effectual way by which 
the power of revision could be secured, was to grant the option of purchase 
to the Government. 

Mr. BERNAL considered the Government were taking a most dangerous 
step by carrying the principle of centralization to ‘he management of railways. 
He defended the Railway Companiestrom the charge of extortion ; and as re- 
garded the accommodation they afforded, he thought no class had so much 
cause to be thanktul to them asthe poor people who were formerly compelled 
to travel outside the heavy stage-coaches. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN defended the railway interest and the railway-agente 
from the charge of being guided solely by pecuniary considerations in their 
opposition to this bill. The option of purchase by the Goverament which it 
involved was pregnant with the worst consequences, and ought not to be 
granted without great deliberation. That the purchase could not be made 
without the sanction of Parliament, was a very ineffectual check on the 
Government ; for if this bill were passed, sanctioning such an application for 
money, the Minister had only to come down on a Supply-night and tell his 
supporters that the question was one on which the Government staked its ex- 
istence, and the motion would be carried of course. The President of the 
Board of Trade said he would sooner hear the Gracchi talk of sedition than 
railway proprietors talk of competition : but he would sooner hear the homilies 
which Robespierre used to deliver on religion than the Government proposing 
schemes to take mercantile enterprises into their own hends. The experiment 
had been tried over and over again; and, from the King of Holland, who 
turned sugar-dealer, to our own Government, it had only proved this, that 
Governments had no bosiness to interfere in mercantile concerns. Mr. Colqu- 
houn remarked on the different circumstances under which the Continental 
fail ways and those of this country had been constructed. Those in Belgium 

st 17,000/. per mile, whilst the English railways cost 32,0001. on the average. 
Pine cost in the United States of America was only 4,000/. a mile; yet our 
fares on goods and passengers were lower than tuose tn America. 

Mr. WALLACE insisted on the necessity of Government interference for 





“8iin its operation. He did not think those parties were in so defenceless e 




















the protection of the poorer classes from exorbi'ant charges aud inconvenient 
arrangements. He read a statement of the charges on different railways to 


| third-class passengers, for the purpose of showing that the charge of one 


farthing a mile, made on the Glasgow and Greenock Railway, would be remu- 
herative. Many of the other railways also derived a profit from carrying pas 
sengers at less than one penny a mile. 

Mr. C. BULLER objected to the bill, os an undae interference with private 
enterprise, and as a measure that would greatly increase the Government 
patronage, without any prospect of ulumate adva tage. 

Formerly he had been of opinien that Railways should be placed under the 
control of the Government ; but the progress of events had caused him to 
change his mind; he now thought that no system of management by the Go- 
vernment would give the public so many facilities of speedy conveyance as 
were afiorded by t e Railway Companies. He protested against the spirit of 
invective against the opponents of the bill, manifested by Mr. Gladstone, and 
the tone of selfJuadation in which he indulged. ‘The present system of rail- 
way-management ; was no doubt open to such objection; bat would the Go. 
vernment management be less so? Past experience in theoe matters of which 
the Government had the superintendence gave little hope of a better result, 
He instanced the Post-oflice and the Admiralty, The old-mail coaches were 
the worst coaches on the road, and dearest; nor was any arrangement 
made in them for he convenience of the poorer class of passengers. ‘The Go- 
vernment packets were also far worse than those of private companies ; and 
the Admiralty had always been the fast to adopt the improvements of science. 
He objected to the bill, not only because it was an incerfereace with private 
property, but on account of its being opposed to the principle on which all the 

ublic works in the country had been conducted, and under which system they 

ad been so prosperous. He contrasted the efficiency of such undertakings 
in this country with similar ones on the Continent, which were under Go- 
vernmentcontrol. The public roads, the posting system, the lighting of 
towns, the canals, the buoying and lighting of the coast—all these matters 
were managed by private enterprise in England, and were far better arranged 
than in France or other countries, where the Government undertook them, 
All her Majesty's recent Governments had hada great itch to meddle with 
such matiers ; therefore he was not surprised that the ex-President of the Board 
of Trade united with the President of the same Board in support of 
this meddling with the affairs of her Majesty's subjects. They seemed to 
think that nothing could be conducted well but through the medium ofan As. 
sistant-Commissioner from Somerset House or trom Downing Street. Where 
was this interference to end? Before long he supposed, it would be thought 
impossible for the people to conduct any of their affairs at all; and we should 
at last have an Assistant-Commissioner appointed to cut our meat for us 
(Cheers and laughter). 

With respect to the measure itself, he thought it caleulated to alarm all 
railway-proprictors of existing lines; forthe 38th clause gave the Government 
power to secure the control of existing railways, since it empowered the Board 
of Trade to make agreements withthe majority of the proprietors, Which were 
to be binding on the rest, for placing the railways under Government control, 
He was glad to find that the cheap conveyance of the poor was to be consider-. 
ed; but he objected tothe manner in which it was to be effected by cheapen- 
ing the fares atthe cost of the pruprietors of railways. Ile should like to ask 
the Home Secretary, who was Jock Cade now ? Those who proposed the limi- 
tations of labour in the Factories Bill did not say that the master should pay 
the same wages as before. The charge against Jack Cade was, that he wished 
to cheapen the price of commodities— that he wished to lower the price of the 
quartern loef and of the barrel of beer ; and now the Government, which raised 
the cry of Jack Cade against those who wished to limit the hours of labour, 
came forward and proposed to cheapen the rate of conveyance at the cost of the 
proprietors of railways, Another objection to the bill was that it tended to 
check improvements in the mode of locomotion. The atmospheric principle 
had just been introduced, and was calculated to produce important changes in 
the means of conveyance : but this interforence of the Government would put 
a stop to the introduction of such improvements, because the existing railways 
could not apply to Parlianent for the requisite powers without bringing them- 
selves within the operation of this bill, 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY supported the second reading, on the assump- 
tion that the object of the clauses in this bill was not to enact any plan, 
bat to pledge Parliament to the railways that such}+hould be the utmost ex- 
tent to which they would be dealt with. [Mr. G.adstone was observed to 
cheer this.} 

Mr. GISBORNE commented eeverely on the speech with which Mr, 
Gladstone intreduced the bill. 

The bill came trom the quarter of arithmetic, statistics, and dull details; 
but the speech with which it was introduced was as ‘slashing’ and ‘ punish- 
ing’ to all opponents as if it had come from the Colonial office, He consid- 
ered the measure as paliry in ils practical operation, though professing great 
things: it was buta litle abortion compared with the great scheme with 
which Mr. Gladstone had entered the Committee. He went into the Com- 
mittee with this profession, that the principle of competition woald do no- 
thing for the proteetion of the public; and he produced what he called ‘a 
hypothetical outline of considerations which might be given to and asked from 
railway companies, as equivalents in any amicable arrangements.’ The result, 
however, was, that the ‘hypothetical outline’ of the right honourable gen- 
tleman was cut down in all its particulars, and he was obliged altogether to 
abandon it. Not being willing, however, to come out of the Committee 
without some offepring, he adopted this smaller measure. Mr. Gisborne ana- 
lyzed the bill; the provisions of which, he contended, would be wholly moper- 
ative. As to the revision of fares, it was evident the Railway Companies 
would readily contrive to keep their profits below the point of interference, 
not by lowering the fares, but by doing, as was now done by the Birmingham 
and London Railway, by exclading the least agreeable and convenient part 
of their traffic. That railway now excluded coals and minerals trom their 
iraflic, otherwise their profits would be higher. He asked how would the 
Government deal with such a company ? 

Lord STANLEY— Parchase it.’ ‘ (Hear, hear')’ 

Mr. GISBORNE did not think there was any man who should be suftered 
to walk alone that believed in the practicability of baying up these railways 
—forty miles at Exeter and sixty miles at York—and managing them by a 
Government Board in London. It was altogether a most impracticable meas- 
ure. The Railway Directors knew very well it was all gammon, 

Lord STANLEY—* Why, then, do they oppose the bill !” 

Mr. GISBORNE said, the opposition arose from the obyection to interferen 
It had been shown by Mr. Wallace. that the present fares by the third-class 
trains did not average one penny per mile; so that, after all, the advantage to 
he derived by this paltry measure, which had excited the animosity of all the 
Railway Companies, was to secure coverings for the third-classtrains! He 
asked, would the House sanction such objectionable principles as this bill em. 
bodied, for so small a benefit. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL twitted Mr. Gisborne with his manner of opposing the 
bill,—first wishing to stop it without discussion , then objecting to the eloquence 
of Mr. Gladstone, whilst he himself took the opportunity of making a speech foll 
of the figures of rhetoric. 

Sir Robert Peel, adverting to the eer ony of the bill, and the necessity for 
giving the Government the power to interfere in the regulation of railways, com- 
eee the present Companies for their general excellent arrangements. 

evertheless, he thought such important works, in the management of which 
the public interests were #0 deeply involved, ought not to be left entirely with- 
out control. The power of purehase he regarded as a measure to be only re- 
sorted to in extreme cases, when all other measures to effect an arrangement 
failed. He could not deprecate too strongly the exercise on the part of Giovern- 
ment of the power of purchase. All that was sought to be attained by the intro- 
duction of such a power into the bil! was, that it should operate as a check upon 
the abuse of the monopolies granted to the Railway Companies. 


STATE TRIALS LN IRELAND. 
House of Commont, Juiy V5. 

Mr. WISE made a motion for a committee w inquire intothe circumstances 
of the formation of the special jury upon the late Irish trials. He said that 
there were petitions from nearly 1,000,000 of the Irish people for such an in- 
quiry. He demanded it for them, on the allegation that the trial had not been 
a fair one. He entered into a disquisition upon the public feeling in Ireland 
with respect to repeal. He went through a long series of technical details as 
to the jury-lists, imputing partiality to Mr. Magrath, the officer employed in 
the business of the sary revision under the Recorder of Dublin. He charged 
the Government with having been themselves the founders of Mr, O'Connell's 
importance, and finished with sume*warm remonstrances and admonitions to 
the Government. 

Lord ELIOT argued that this motion ought hot to succeed, unless it could 
be shown that there had heen some fraudulent tampering with the lists, where- 
by some anjust effect had been produced against the traversers. Bui any such 
fraud wes distinctly negatived by the affidavits. If mere error without fraud, 
error almost inevilable in the transcription of 5,000 or 6,000 names, were to 
be a ground for setting aside a verdict, hardly any proceeding in Dublin 
would ever be valid. There had indeed been contradictory statements as to 
sume of the facts of the case, but what elucidation would be obtained from a 
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proceeding there had not been one single circumstance of untairmess on the 
part of the Attorney-General tor lreland (in proot ot which the Solicitor Gen- 
eral went briefly through the history of the applications and occurrences 
which preceded the trials). Why had there been no application lor a trial by 
a county jury? Why, vecause the traversers’ counsel were not really of 
opinion that the city jury was an unfair one, but thought it expedient still to 
keep a grievance in their hands, Hie proceeded to vindicate, in the main, the 


declared their determination to insist on the fulfilment of the treaties. His 
own wish was not to enslave the free; on the contrary, he desired to see Spaiu, 
the country to which Lord Palmersion’s phrase scemed to apply, enjoying free 
institutions under a limited monarchy; he had likewise the highest respect fur 
the character of Esparteru ; but he was not disposed to any active interference 
by England in Spanish affairs. The noble lord appeared to have now made 
hie motion, of which he had given notice last March, msinly for the sake of his 


the jadgment being, that the defendants, for the offences aforesaid, be fe 

and imprisoned, which judgment would be sufficient in point of law if confined 

expressly to counts A and B, can such judgment be reversed on 

error? Will it make any difference whether the punishment be Giscretionar 

as above suggested, or a punishment fixed by law?” y 
The I ord Chief Justice, on the part of the Judges, asked for time to consi 

the questions. The Lord Chancellor said, undoubdtedly, the Judges mosthare 


the time necessary. Inthe name of the House, he thanked the Jodges f 
summing up of the Lord Chief Justice: adding the observation, that he was | peroration; he, of course, could not suffer such a gem to remain in obscurity. | their attendance at great personal inconvenience. Their Lordships then | 
only one vt four coequal judges, all of whom were at liberty, if they ques-} He could not take it with bim into the country; if he had done that, he would | journed. ; 
tioned the propriety ot any thing said by him, to address the jury themselves. 


‘To yield to this motion would be to make an admission, contrary to the fact, 
that there had in these proceecings been some fraud or unfairness by which 
the traversers had sustained some hardship. 

Mr. V. STUART, after some animadversions on the Chief Justice, de- 
elared that, much as he regretied the occurrences against which the prosecation 
had been directed, he would rather see them renewed than behold the injury 
under which the law was now sullering from the recent perversion of it. ‘he 
great evil under which Ireland had so long suffered was want of confidence in 
the law. Catholics and Protestants had now indeed been placed on an equa 
footing, and some reforms had been made ot minor jurisdicttons; but in order 
to give the necessary confidence in the law, much remained tobe done. The 
Lrish people were natural.y fond of justice, and if they had equal advantages, 
cool administer it as effectuallly as in England. But what would an kog- 
lishman feel, if, upon a charge connected with religious party, he were to be 
tried by a jury from which every Protestant had been struck 4 

Mr. GROGAN opposed the motion, He was understood to defend the 
official persons employed in the revision of the jury lists. 

Mr. J. O'BRIEN blamed the Ministers for not having rested content when 
once the people had desisted from their multitudinous meetings. ‘The ulte- 
rior proceeding ot the Government showed only a vindictive policy. Mr. 
O’Brien eulogized Mr, O'Connell, whose services to lretand he enumerated 
in detail, and then passed into a generai dissertation upon Irish grievances 
at large. 

No other member appearing disposed to continue the debate, the Speaker, 
afier along pause, directed that strangers should withdraw ; and, on the un- 
expectedly early division which ensued, the numbers were.—Against the mo- 
tion 91, for it 73, majority against i: 1s. 


House of Commons, July 16, 
SLAVE TRADE. 

Lord PALMERSTON in rising to move for some returns relative to the 
slave trade, expressed himself desirous of making some general observations 
upon that traffic, although he understood that the particular returns he asked 
for would not be refused by the Government. He believed that few were 
aware of the cruelties which the slave trade still caused, or of the vast num- 
bers of negroes annually transported even now from the coast of Africa to the 
islands and continent of America. Mr. Bandinell in his accurate work, 
compiled trom official documents, represented those numbers as amounting in 
some former years to 130,000 negroes per annum; Sir F. Buxton estimated 
them at 150,000, Let any man imagine that he saw that vast body of men 
moving to their frightful doom, and what would be his feelings? How much 
more poignant still would those feelings become, if he should be told that this 
was ho single sight, but that a like spectacle was repeated every year? More- 
over, such was the waste of life in providing tor an accomplishing this great 
transport of human beings, that for every individual so landed, three must be 
calculatedto have perished. ‘To procure these slaves, the undertakers of the 
adventure were accustomed to fire some peacetul village in the night, and 
seize the startled and flying inhabitants. ‘lhe caverns where they songht re- 
fuge were besieged: the springs and wells were occupied ; and the fugitives 
were thus forced to come in and surrender, The children were then murder- 
ed, to save the expense of maintaining them when torn from their parents ; 
and the adults were marched hundreds of miles over the burning and stony de- 
sert to the place of embarcation. Multitudes perished on this journey ; and 
the path of the caravan was marked by thousands of bleaching skeletons- 
‘The purchaser on the coast selected the strong alone; the weakly and ex- 
hausted he rejected, and these last were put out of the way or lett to perish, 
Then came the horrors of the voyage. Whatever the numbers which the 
vessel would probably carry, the trader took care to exceed them by a third or 
a fourth: as a merchant, sending a hogshead of Madeira to mellow by a long 
voyage, added a quartercask to make good inevitable waste. Day alter day 
the dead—too oflen the living also, if smitten with disease, and therefore like- 
ly to prove unprofitabie—were thrown overboard. In the hold where the ne- 
groes were crowded the stowage was so stinied, that all were obliged to lie at 
length, with less room to each captive than a man occupies in his coilin. In 
fine weather, the gratings of the haichways were open; butifrough weather 
came, these were necessarily closed, and the state of the hold below became 
one of actual suflocation. A third of the negroes were found, upon an aver- 
age of one ship with another, to perish on the voyage. It was the duty of the 
Briiish Government to extinguish these atrocities, 

« Treaties had been made, whereby much had been accomplished. Between 
France and England mutual sacrifices had been made in the concession of 
the right cf maritime visitation. England, in return for the services rendered 
by her to Spain, had obtained a treaty from that country. With respect to 
ortugal, powers had been obtained which were equivalent to the articles of 
atreaty. Theeflect of these various arrangements with the European states 
had been a great diminution in the numbers of negroes transterred from A fri- 
ca to the planiations of America. These improvements were the :esult of 
the efforts of the late Government. It remained for the present Ministers to 
effect the same object with the United States; but there the result had been a 
retrograde one. For this, perhaps, the present Government might not be to 
blame; but at all events it was an unfortunate state of things. Cord Pal- 
merston then scouted as chimerical and impracticable the plan ot the preseut 
Government for blockading the African coast. Much had lately been heard 
of the cordiality subsisting between England and France. The only fruit he 
had yet seen fiom their cnion was the suppression of the efforis of liberty in 
Spain. He would rather behold those great countries united to free the slave 
than to enslave the free. If they were to use their joint influence in earnest 
with Brazil, they might surely accomplish something. Sir R. Peel had lately 
mentioned, as one of the motives for encountering the toils of office, the hope 
of obtaining posthumous fame. Such fame a British Minister could obtain 
only by serving Exgland, or by serving mankind atlarge. From serving 
England the present Ministers were very much precluded by their peculiar 
position. They were inierdicted by their own supporters trom the ¢ omplete 
disenthralmentof commerce. The fall emancipation of the Catholics from 
all their practical disabilities was an object which they had not chosen to 
leave open to themselves, Education, on a large seale, was a blessing which 
their followers would not allow them to bestow apon the people. In the afiairs 
of Europe they could not acquire distinction for their country ; because they 
had long since made their election that she should cease wo hold that froat rank 
which until of late she had proudly occ upied, and drop astern to take up her 
berth in the wake of every foreign Power. But it was still open tothem to 
abolish the slave trade; in that work they would be impeded by n 


who had attempted nothing until their last moments. 


law. 


naval officers with respect to American slavers ! 


member. 
Mr. BORTHWICK said a few words upon Spanish affairs. 
Captain PECHELL addressed himself to naval details. 
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solve to abolish the intolerable evil of the slave-trade. 


additional papers suggested by Sir R. Peel. 
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CASE OF O'CONNELL. 


of Lords on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 


legal offence. 


at six o’clock the case was resumed. 


adjournment till next day. 


stand, there being no good grounds whatever for reversing it. 
o'clock ; when Mr. Smith concluded his speech. 


Sir Thomas Wilde then rose to reply. 


by the counsel for the Crown. 
Thomas Wilde asserted, that 





classed among the state trials of two centuries back. 


ation of the judgment. 
had not concinded 
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have been repeating the speech to himself all the autumn, as he must already 
have been doing all the last month. As to the unfetiering of commerce, at all 
events the present Ministry had done more than its immediate predecessors, 


As to the emancipation of the Catholics, surely he had not been without his 
share in the advancement of that object. And as to the general education, his 
attempt of last year had been defeated by his regular opponents, not by those 
who generally supported him. The last avenue to fame pointed out by the days must elapse before the replies of the Judges can be received, the Judgme;, 
noble lord was the abolition of the slave trade. ‘To that object the Government omen 
were earnestly attentive ; they would pursue it with the sincerest zeal—but at 
the same time with a just and prudent regard to the principles of international 


: the suggestion of Lord Brougham, that to post ‘ 
1’? whe a ear) ogee MF gt sgdey eho 1 cieeg eageorean then Herd ena Ppt ay to occasion additional expense ‘the vine Eeldvens . 
. Peel had dec!ared the resolution of England and France to press upon Spain —s ; . ; ita Wait 2 septs: opine 
and Brazil, would have some effect upon this important question. As to the eek Speneee eT oree sed Wien terete ee 
attempts of the late Government to effect an enlargement of commerce, those L rd A hs wip Lord Campbell ex sseened regret at the existence of ms m9 
attempts had failed only because the Tory majority would not allow them to ee an the Royal Marriage aati oy Nabe ao marriage in fact wid 
T maya al Marriage Act: : : ‘ 
proceed, ‘The present Ministers had been defeated on the question of national | , : seh v : ie es 
education, chiefly by the complexity and want of liberality which had marked law had a yeti “ 0d, ys geese ois anges Brougham 
their measure. He gave the fullest credit to Sir R. Peel for the share he had a f . 
taken in eflecting Catholic emancipation. What he regretted was, that the 
benefit of that emancipation was not given to the Catholics practically and sub- 
stantially. Whatever might be thought of his motion or of his peroration he An omnibus proprietor, named Richards, was committed in default of bai 
“pared rejoiced that he had at least been the means of making known, that the 
inisters, and the nation, and every party in it, were all united in the firm re- 


On Tuesday morning, the Attorney-General resumed ; and directed his ob- 
servations to the challenge of the array and to the mode of swearing-in the Ju- 
ty. He continued speaking till nearly two o'clock ; and in conclusion, submit- 
ted to their Lordships, that be had effectually answeree all the objections affect- | the course of the great Caledonian Canal, which is now undergoing repair. 
ing this case : that he had shown that the finding was not at variance with nor 
beyond the indictment ; that the defendants had been convicted of the offences, 
and of the offences only, laid to their charge; that there were no grounds of 
challenge to the array ; that the defendants had been found guilty on counts 
which were quite uvassailable at law ; and that the present judgment must 


He apologized for appearing in im- 
perfect costume, on account of the state of his tealth, which did not permit him 


, ; , ; Monday, to a large assemblage of the aristocracy. Among the amusements 
to wear a wig without inconvenience. ‘The Lord Chancellor admitted the y 8 g : ong : the 
logy, on the condition that the absence of the wig be not taken as a bret of fos the a a ae 2 ees eee 
and that the learned Sergeant would not add to the length of his argument lly < apie et ag t Bedford 
what he curtailed of the wig. Sergeant Witde, Mr. Hill, and Mr. Kelly, were The Dowager Duchess of Bedford gave a fete champetree of the ie 
heard in succession, and contended that no sufficient answer had been given Lodge, Camden Hull, on Wednesday; when ab +0 six hundred 0 D be { 

On the subject of the right of challenge, Sir | tocracy were present, including the Duchess of Gloucester and the Da 


The Attorney-General said, he would not insist upon his right to reply, more 
especially as no new case had been cited ; but be protested agains* this waiver 


It was generally expected that the judgment wou!ld have been given or 
Thursday, and numbers of persons assembled in the House of Lords with that 
expectation. It appears, however, from a statemeut in the Morning Chr 
that the reply of the Judges has not been received, and that they are g 
their respective circuits, Lord Chief Justice Tindal remained in London o, 
Thursday, ‘to prepare draft answers to the queries, to be forwarded to the 
other Judges on circuit, who attended the argument in the Lords. ; 


onic! ¢ 
OnE of 


As SOine 
is of course deferred.’ 


oe 
THE SUSSEX PEERAGE. 


. , ; : The claim of Sir Augustus D’Este to the Dukedom of Sussex was fj 
Sir C. NAPIER wanted to know what instructions had been given to onr V as finally dis 


posed of in the Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords, on Tuesday 


; “eyo hae T ion Ives on the case submitted to them by the 
Sir R. PEEL deemed it inexpedient to gratify the curiosity of the gallant oS pen at Cie Sate St eee ene oe teen Se eee Scoldieen 


read by Chief Justice Tindal. All the Judges agreed that the Royal Marriag: 
Act was in force in foreign countries as well as in England ; and that a marriage 
at Rome, if otherwise valid when contracted between individuals who did yo, 


‘pep come within the scope of the Royal Marriage Act, became of no effect if ope 

Lord PALMERSTON, in reply, denied that he was responsible for the non- | ~- ; apse? i Hith : > rend ut 00 
einilneiinn of that treaty with ide to which Bir R Peol ah eidesad Te of the contracting parties was included within the provisions of that Act, 
declared that he had always been sincerely desirous of preserving friendly rela- The Lord Chancellor proposed that the decision of the Committee should} 
tions between France and England, and defended his own diplomacy with re- y ? 


had married without the consent of the King 


id de 





SuntwmMary, 


at Guildhall Police-court, on Wednesday, charged with having exposed a 
glandered horse for sale in Smithfield market. 








The returns moved for by Lord Palmerston were then ordered, with some Mr. James Kelly, a thoroughgoing Repealer, has been elected Member for 


Limerick City; there being no opposition. Mr. Kelly was nominated by 
the late Member, Sir David Roche. ’ 

A Repeal County meeting was held at Limerick on Thursday week; My. 
Powell, M.P., presiding. ‘Ihe statements of the numbers present vary fiom 


: : . . venty thousand to two thousand. 
The writs of error in the case of Daniel O'Connell, &c. occupied the House igang * 


A gambling house in Dublin was stormed by the Police on Saturday nigh, 


On Monday morning the arguments on behalf of the appellants were brought and eeveniecs persons he captured. 
to a close, by Mr. F. Kelly ; who contended that the judgment could not stand A meeting was held at Edinburgh last week, at which the Lord Provos: 
if any one of the coun's was found to be bad, even though others were good. | presided, to adopt measures for aiding the national testimonial to Mr. Row 
The two counts on which he particularly dwelt as being defective were the jand Hill for his exertions in establishing the Penny Postage scheme, Re- 
sixth and eighth ; both of which, he maintained, were too vague to consiitute a solutions complimentary to Mr. Hill, and expressing the sense of the meeting 


that ‘the system of the Penny Postage is one of the greatest social and mora 


a . een ’ a > j € . 7 
Mr. Kelly’s argument closed at four o'clock, when the proceedirgs were ad- | improvements of ne peeee day, Be at unanimously agreed to; and a sub- 
journed for two hours, to allow thew Lordships to transact public business ; and | S°*!PUOM was iminec lately commenced, 


Mr. Leonard Horner was entertained on Friday week at a public dinner ir 


The Attorney-General was heard on the part of the Crown. He denied the | the Bristol Hotel, Edinburgh, as the founder of the School of Arts. The Lor 
principle that the invalidity of one or more than one count in an indictment in- | Provost occupied the chair ; and many persons of station and eminence {x 
validated the whole; and he challeaged the counsel for the appellants to ad- | Science and lileratare were present. 
duce a single case of the kind. ‘The principle and practice of the law from the 
earliest umes was, that if one of the counts were good, it became uunccessary 
in form whether the others were so ornot. ‘The vbjection that, as the offence f 
charged all was one of conspiracy, the acquittal of two was an acquittal of all, | took the chair, and the meeting was crowded. 
Sir William Follett treated as too absurd for serious consideration. After 
speaking for nearly four hours, ne became so much exhausted as to request an , Object. 


A meeting was held at Glasgow, last week, in the Trades Hall, to consider 
the propriety of erecting cheap public baths, and to petition Parliament in 
favour of improved sanatory arrangements in large towns. The Lord Provos: 
tesolutions for establishing 
baths were unaniimously carried, and a subscription commenced in aid of tha 


Ann Troup, the daughter of the Postmaster at Strath:niglo, has been fine 
five pounds for opening a letter posted by a young man, an inhabitani 
the village. 


A forest has been discovered below the level of the water in Loch Oich, 1 


The waters of the loch being low, some hundreds of trees of all sizes have bee® 
taken out: they are chiefly of fine black oak, and many are of large size a 
in high preservation, whilst others are charred as if by fire. 

The King of Saxony arrived at Bristol on Sunday morning ; and after at- 
tending church, viewed the beauties of Clifton. On Monday, he inspected the 


bi ' Great Brit team-ship. On | Bristol, hi ty proceeded to 
Mt. T. B.C. Smith, the Attorney-General for [reland, was next heard in Wales and stuaed Thttes an sats leet re de 

support of the judgment. He had not concluded at five o'clock, when their} Accounts from St. Petersburg mention continued improvement in the healt 

Lordships adjourned for public business. The hearing was resumed at eight 


of the Grand Duchess Alexandra, whose illness caused the Emperor of Russia 
to hasten his return. 


The Duchess of Buccleuch gave a fete champetre, at Montague Hoose, 0 


Cambridge. Punch and Judy and the Fantoccini exhibited for the amusemes 








- « ifthe judgment in this case were upheld, the case would be | of the younger portion of the company. 


Independent of other} The Marchioness of Lansdowne gave a grand concert on Wednesday eve 
anomalies, the challenge of the jury was the only security a party accused had ; 
for a fair trial ; and they would be told by this case, that the power of challeng- 
ing a jory was utterly gone in Ireland—that the statute had taken it away. | Monument at Edinburgh. took place on Monday night, at Willis’s Rooms 

He wished that the administration of justice should be redeemed from such a was highly successful : 1,438 tickets entered, and there will be a thonsane 
stain, and the law secured from any such abuse as must ensue from the confirm- ar Be ’ ag th 


ing, at Lansdowne House 


The great Waverley Ball, for the purpose of assisting the funds for the Sco ‘ 


deille « 
pounds clear for the Monument-funds. Among the dances was a quacriile 


rf ; J : characters from the Waverly novels, forty-eight in nomber, which was arrang 
he arguments were continued till eleven o'clock; at that hour Mr. Kelly 


and conducted by the Marchioness of Londonderry. The Duchess of Gie 


. : } len- 
, cester, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Meck'e: 
On Wednesday, Mr. Kelly resumed at ten o'clock, and spoke till a quarter mt 


burg Stre litz, head the brilliant list of company present. 
West Inpia anp M : Maits.—A notice has been issued by the ogy 
~ . ‘ " - “q ‘ 
Post-office, that, in the event of the 2nd of the month falling on Sunday, 











of their | being drawn into a precedent. | West India and Mexican Mails, &e » whic h, in such cases, have age ge id ; 
: supporters and thwarted by nene of their opponents, By achieving it they The Lord Chanceilor then stated that their Lordships had prepared certain | on ae = Se eee Se oe, Om atone bo wl: 
- Might acqilire immortal glory—by neglecting it, they would earn for them- | Questions to be submitted to the Judes; and he handed a paper eenteinis @ the | Spatehe d from London on the morning of the Ist ol — a et 
selves @ cishonour in comparison of Which the reputation of the worst of | following questions, to Lord Chief Justice Tindal. ‘ Tue Maragiact Lorp Cuartes Wetiestey.—The marriage O 
Governan nis would be enviable * The attention of the Judges is requested to the record and proceedings here- | Charles Wellesley, son of the Duke of Wellington, a1 d the Hor M - vie 
Sir R. PEEL observed, that the noble Lord had a way of exercis ng | afier subjoined, with refererence to the lollowing stions : yi | point, took piace on the 9th instant, at 5¢ George’s Church, Hanes 
powers at the end of each session, oppon some motion to which the most fas *1. Are all, or any, and if any, which, of e counts it the dictment bad in square, in the presence of a distinguished circle of the nobility a! a 
tidioos Minister could not object, and upon which, therefore, he had the advan- | law, 80 that, if such. it or counts s dak é : the ind etme t no u gunet m@hse assemblage of company, the church being literally wou: rat 
er of exh t iting his eloquence, without the hazard of an adverse division. | agaimet the defendants could properly be entered upon them i be pai, The newly married couple alter wards left town for Strathieldsaye 
Ina | which bad been s shout the enormities of the slave trade, Sir R. Pes 2. Is ther lif any, What, « of ng of the Jury upofmhe Pats Trape Civre.—A Free Trade Club has been established in 
said he fully concurred, though he telieved the numbers of impurt es | trial of the tment, and in entering of such fir z ai The “t ght mes of the gentlemen composing the comu 
had been a little overstated. Two nations only were now « pp ’ 3. la ther y sufiicient ace ia Dies eeananidines ties adie » ta _ aoe oennie ig acal hatene tf Earlot D e, | rd Charles 
: no I ea i re suimcient ground tur rever g the indictment, by means OF ™manigement :-—! he Eari ol Naduor ie riot Vucie, Lor 
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. . 
M.P.; the Hon. Charles Pelnam Villiers, M.P.; John Lewis Ricardo, Esq., 


M.P., Thomas Milner Gibson, Esq., M.P.; Richard Cobden, Esq., MP. 
and James Wilson, Esq. 


—— 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Downino-Sraeer, July 1.—The Queen has been pleased to nominate and 
appoint Lieutenaot-General the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, Knight 
Commander of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the said Most Hon. Order. 

July 9 —The Queen has been pleased to appoint Major James Agnew to 
be Cuionial Secretary and Regisirar for the islanc of Dominica. 

The Queen has also been pleased to appoint George Heylizer Aertsen Por- 
ier, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary and Registrar for the Virgin Islands. 

july 10.—The Queen has been pleased to nominate and appoint Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons, Bart., Captain in the Royal Navy, and Her Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Greece, tw be a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most ron. Order of the Bath. 

War-Orrice, June 23.—Mem.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to permit the ubder-mentioned regiments to bear, in addition to aby other 
badges or devices heretofore granted, the following distinctions, in commemo- 
ration of their services during the second campaign in Affghanistan, in the 
year 1842, namely, 3d Light Dragoons, 9th Foo, 13th Foot, 3ist Ft, ‘ Cadool, 
1842 ;’ 4ist Ft, ‘ Gauze and Cabool, 1842,’ Her Majesty bas likewise been 
graciously pleased to permit the 16th Lancers, the 39th and 40th Regiments, to 
pear the word ‘ Maharajpore,’ and the 9th Lancers, the 3d and 59:h Regiments, 
the word : Punwar,’ in commemoration of the distinguished gailantry dis- 
played by those corps in the actions fought at the above-named places, re- 
spectively, on the 29h ot December, 1843. 

War-Verice, July 5.—3d Drag Guards—LtI R Warner to be Ct, by P: v 
Nugent, who ret; Cornet C P Coote to be Lt, by p, v Warner; F A Oakes, 
Gent, to be Cornet, by p, v Coote. 17th Lt Drag—Lt H R Boucherett, to be 
Ct, by p, v Broadley, who ret; Cornet 8 Le Hunt Hobson, to be Lt, by Pp: Vv 
Bouchereit; Cornett N M Innes to be Lt, by p, v Taylor, whoret. 12th Fi— 
EnsG H M Johnston wo be Lt, by p, v Buicher, who ret; C Maidand, Gent, 
io be Ens, by p, v Johnston. 

23d—Serg-Maj C Grant, Grenadier Gds, to be Quartermaster, v G Moore, 
who rets uponh p. 43d—Capt RN Phillips, tm 53d Ft, to be Captv Have- 
lock, who exch. 46:h—Capt G P Mansel, trom 53d Ft, to be Capt v Clarke, 
who exch. 48ih—Lt GS ‘Lidy to be Capt without p, v Hall, dec; Ens W 
F Wyndowe to be Lt without p, v Tidy ; Serj-Maj Mancor to be Ens without 
p,v Wyndowe. 53—CaptC f Havelock, tm 43d Ft, to be Capt v Phillips, 
who exch; Capt W H H F Clarke, fm 46th Ft to be Capt v Mansel, who 
exch. 60ih—G Warburton, Gent, to be Sec Lt by p v Roche, who rets; Lt 
D Jones to be Adj v Mitchell, who resigns the Adjutantcy only. 8sih— 
Ensign 8S Dunning to be Adj vice Maxwell, who resigus the Adjutantey only. 

Rifle Brigade—Sec Lt A Laatour to be Frst Lt by p, y Dawson who retires ; 
JC Nicholi Gent, to be Sec Lt by p, v Lautour. Rl Canadian Rifle Reg.— 
Ens J N rolines to be Lt by p. v Mortimer, who retires; S Peel Gent, to be 
Ens by p, v Holmes. 

Unattached —LtG Man from 54th Ft, to be Capt without p. 

Office of Ordinance, July 3.—R1 Reg of Artillery.—F rst Lt P R Cocks to be 
Sec Capi, v Caddy ret, on h-p; Sec Lt W F Lock to be First Lt, v Cocks, 
June 9. 

Mem.-—The dates of prom. of the under-mentioned officers have been alter- 
ed as tollows, viz, See Capt G D Warbarton, May 28; Frst Lt the Hon W 
Kennedy,May 28; Quarterm Serj A Steele to be Quarierm,v Fortune,retired 
@ii-p, July t. 

War - Office, July 12.—17th Lt Dragoons—H W Lindow, Gent, to be Cor 
net by pv Hobson, promoted July 11; W | Anderson, Gent, to be Cornet by 
py lones, promoted. Scoteh FasilierGuards—Sec Lieut Hon P Barrington, 
jrom the Kifle Brigade, to be Ens, and Lieut by p v Russell, whe retires. Ist 
Foot—T Wilson, Gent, to be Ens by p v Hardinge, appointed to 53d Foot. 
53d—T'o be Assist-Surgeons— Assist Surg A Gordon, M D, trom 35th Foot ; 
C H Fasson, Gent, 59th—Lieut W F A Gilfillan, from h p, 60th Foot, to be 
Lieut v Clay, appointed Paymaster 29:h Foot; Ens R J Lioyd to be Lieut by 

v Gilfillan, who retires; Gent Cadet T H Pakenham, from RI Milit Col- 
lege, to be Ens by pv Lloyd. 6Uth—'To be Assistant-Surgeons—Assist-Surg 





| 


| 


S$ Mactarlane, from 3d Foot: Assist-Surg F J F Payne, from 2d Foot. 61st | 


—Tu be Assisiant-Surgeons—Assist-Surg D Lucas, from 68th Foot; W H 
Jephson, M D. 4 

72i—Ens F Brandling to be Lieut by pv James, who ret; G S Macken- 
zie,Gent, tobe Ens p v Branding. 80:h—T Fardreew, Gent, to be Assis.- 
Surgeon. Rifle Brigade—Eas W J Colville, from 4th Foot, to be Sec. Lieut: 
by pv Barrington, appointed to the Scots Fusilier Guards ; Ens W D M 
Besi, from 70th Foot to be Sec Lieut by pv Webster, who retires. Ceylon 
Rifle Reg —Capt H W 8 Stewart, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt v H A Aitchi- 
son, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; Lieut W Hardisty to be Capt 
by p v Stewart, who retires; Sec Lieut B Fenwick to be First Lieut by pv 

ardisty ; V Wing, Gent, to be Sec Lieut by p v Fenwick. Brevet.—Capt 
H W S Stewart, of the Ceylon Rifle Regt,to be Maj in the Army, Nov. 
93. Staff—Capt J Middleton, trom Paymaster 2d Batt Rifle Brigade, to be 
Paym of a Recruiting District, v Francis Wemys, who retires upon h-p. 
Mem.—The Christian name of Lieut Jones, appointed Adj to 60th Foot, on 
July 5, 1744, is Douglas, and not John Francis, as previously stated. ‘The 
name of the Quartermaster appointed to 81st Foot, on 28th June, 1814, is C. 
Correll, and not James Carroll, as previously sta ed. 


Nava’ Pronviions.—Retired Com under H. M.’s Order in Council, of 1.¢| 


Nov., 1830, George Elrington. Lieutenants.—W. L. Partridge, John O. 
Johnson, C.8. Dunbar. Master—G. 8. Hall. 

Appointments. —Captains—John C. Carpenter, K. FH. (1821,) to Out-pension 
of Greenwich Hospital ; F. Bullock (1838,) to Porcupine. Lieutenants— 
A. N. Fairman, (1829,) to Warspyite; Hon. P. I’. Pellew (1843,) (addit,) to 
Collingwood ; C.8. Dunbar (1844,) and W. L. Partridge (1544,) (addit,) to 
Agincourt ; F. E. Johnson (1838,) to I/ustrious. 

‘Masters: GS Hall 1844, acting, to Geyser; W F Farrant, acting, to Sy- 
denham. Mates: R. Chambers 1839, to Firefly; E Burstall, 1840, to Porcu- 
pine; COH P St. John 1480,, to St. Vincent. Surgeons: Charles McAr- 
ihur, M.D. 1828, addit, to William and Mary, yacht; Robert N Brown 1832, 
to Temporary Hospital at Haulbowline. Assistant Surgeons: L C Urqu- 
hart, M.D. 1838, trom Camperdown to Ocean, _ for service in Sheerness 
dockyard; G J Willes acting, 1844, trom St. Vincent to Victory, for ser- 
vice in Haslar Hospital; J Gordon, 1837, from Camperdown to Poictiers, 
tor service in Melville Hospital; John Belcher, M.D. 1833, to Virago. 
Clerk: D Stapleton, to Porcupine. 





DIED—At Singapore,on Saturday morning, the 2d inst., Joseph Warren Revere Ba- 
ender. eena L4 years, son of Joseph Balestier, Esq., Cousul of the United states. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 21091 2. 
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The Steamer Caledonia arrived at Boston, has brought us London papers 
to the 1Sth ult. 

The question of the union of the bishopricsof St. Asaph and Bangor bascaused 
a good deal of difference between the cabinet of Sir Robert Peel and a partof 
the Church. This union, although always strenuously opposed, was carried 
not long since by the retorming portionof Parliament much againstthe more or- 
thodox clergy. An atteinpt has been made by Ear] Powis to sever this anion, 
and on bringing in his bill for the purpose, he carried its first reading by a 
large majority againstthe Government. This was one of the several cases 
of dangerous minority in which the Cabinet has been left during the present 
session. Sir Robert and the Duke, nowever, were determined not to give way, 
and ut was intimated to Earl Powis, that if he even carried his bill in Parlia- 
ment, the Queen would not sanction it. On learning this, his lordship would 
proceed no farther in the business ; but the subject, and the unusual manner 
in which it has been met by the Government, has created much comment, and 
we shall probably have occasion to revert to it hereaiter. 

The House of Lords has given a decision adverse to the claim of Sir Au- 
gustus D’Este, son of the Duke of Sussex, to succeed to the title of his father. 
Doubtless the marriage between the late Duke and Lady Augusta Murray, 
ai Rome, was valid in every moral point of view; but the union was, never- 
theless, decidedly in opposition to the Royal Marriage Act. This result, our 






reacers may recollect, we said would inevitably take place 

The election for a member of Parliament for Birminghaz he va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mr. Scofield, has been highly the 
Conservative cause. Mr. S&S Id, son of the late ! rge 


of Anti-Slavery notoriety, opposed Mr. Spooner, who 
interest. 
Mr. Scofield 1735, Mr. Sturge 344, and for Mr. Spooner 2095. 


The latter beat both the other candidates—the nt 





Dr. Wolff has at length arrived at Bokhara, and been kindly received, but 
nothing has yet transpired asto the fme of Stoddan and Connolly. The next 
arrival from the Levant, it is hoped, will bring intelligence of a decided char- 
acter. 

A new service has been arranged for that highly meritorious corps the 
Royal Marines; the plan, we doubt not, will ve very advantageous to the pub- 
lic service : but it will be severe on the marines, and hardly fair to oblige them 
to perform sea and land duties also. However their residence on foreign and 
colonial stations will open increased prometion to the officers. The plan is 
given in the following extract from the Naval and Military Gazette. 

“ Arrangements, we understand, have been made between the board of Ad- 
miralty and the Horse Guards, to render for the future a very considerable 
number of Royal Marine Forces voted for servwe on shore, available for Mili- 
tary duty, not enly for the garrisons in Great Britain and [reland, but also for 
those in the Colonies; and that batialions, like the one at present serving in 
Ireland, will shortly be formed at the different Divisional Head-Quarters, to 
relieve regiments whose periods of foreign service have nearly expired. ‘The 
batialion under the command of Lieutewant-Colonel Burton will embark for 
Jamaica immediately its services can be dispensed with in Ireland. Those 
Oilicers belonging to it, who were selected from the Command Service Roster, 
will be relieved by officers of corresponding rank who are first for foreign ser- 
Vice. 

The state of affairs between France and Morecco has not undergone any 
material change. The Prince de Joinville had arrived at Oran with a large 
fleet, having on board no less than 12,000 men, and has put humself in com- 
munication with General Bugeaud, commanding the French army in Algiers. 
The destination of this large body of troops remnained a mystery ; the French 
Ministry however, persist in declaring their belief that hostilities will, even- 
tually, be avoided. 

The Spanish Cortes has been dissolved and a new Legislature convoked 
for the 10th of October next. Two Commissioners from each of the Basque 
provinces are to be appointed to settle with the Government the long agitatee 
question of the fueres. 

The crops everywhere promise to be of good quality, and of fair ave- 
rage quantity, ‘The harvest is early, and in many places abundant. 
Trade and commerce are still reviving, and the people have reason to be 
thankful for the bounties of providence. 

The increasing condition of the revenue is highly gratifying; indeed, 
all the great sources of national wealth seem to exhibit a sort of flood 
tide. The funds left off on the 17th at 994. 

Several ships-of-war are fitting out; two of 120 guns each, but it does 
not appear that they are intended for any special service, turther than for 
affording the necessary relief to other ships on foreign stations. 

The Earl DeGrey has taken his departure from Ireland, and Dublin 
Castle will be speedily occupied by his successor, Lord Heytesbury, It 
is said that the latter nobleman will be more stringent in his measures 
against the repealers than his predecessor. 

We find the papers very barren of intelligence of importance, and the ex- 
tracts we have made comprise all we find of any moment. The debate on 
the Slave Trade produced no particular result; Mr. O'Connell's appeal case 
is delayed until the twelve Judges have answered eleven questions. 

We published last week from the London Times, a communication headed 
the ‘ Expunging Sys'em,’ and signed ‘B. A. Cantab,’ which professed to show 
certain alterations from the prayer book of the English Episcopal Church, 
made and adopted by the Episcopa Church of the United States. Our sead- 
ers will no doubt be much surprised, as we were to learn, that these sup- 
posed alterations have no existence in fact—or, at least, that where there is 
any discrepancy between the two prayer books, it is so trifling as not to de- 
serve notice. 

It isnot true, as stated by the Correspondent of the London Times, that 
there is no Ordination Service in the American Episcopal prayer book: 
The Absolution or Remission of Sins, is, ia the latter, word for word the 
same as inthe English; the Nicene Creed has not been abolished ; the Athana. 
sian has, it is true, but the Convention which prepared the prayer book for the 
use of the Episcopal Church here, passed a resvlution to the effect, that their 
only objection to the Athanasian Creed was the damnatory parts. Neither 
is there any change in the Baptismal Service; nor thac stated in the Cate- 
chism, or Confirmation Service, nor are ‘the Articles’ reduced as alleged or 
in any way changed. The Communion Service, is essentially different in 
some respects, it must be admitted ; but as it stands in the American prayer 
book, it is more in consonance with the doctrines taught by the High Church 
party or Oxford Tractarians, being essentially the same as that of the Epis- 
copal church of Scotland—as that of Archbishop Laud. 

The fact is, and it is truly remarkable, that the Correspondent of the Times 
had not an American prayer book before him when he wrote the article 
in question. He had, however, it is very evident, betore him, certain at- 
alterations which it was proposed should be made in the Church Ser- 
vice, by Bishop White and some few others, who met in Philadelphia 
in the yéar 1786, which they printed and sent to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who instantly rejected them, as did the subsequent Episcopa 
Convention. The Cantab who writes in the Times, has chanced to fal] 
upon one of these; hence his entirely misplaced animadversions. 

The following neat epigram appears in the London Tines— 

CAMPBELL AND ROGERS, 
Campbell ’s no more, his elder, Rogers, lives ; 
Thus Hope departs, while Memory survives. 


TORONTO RE-VISITED. 


A visit to the once seat of Government of Upper Canada—formerly called 
Little York, but subsequently re-baptised Toronto—after an absence of eleven 
years, presents to the absentee so many changes, and such extensive improve- 
ments, that we cannot forbear putting a few of them upon paper. It is true 
that the removal of the seat of Government to Kingston, and subsequently to 
Montreal, and the re-construction of barracks ata greater distance from the 
town, has diminished the military gaiety of the place, and deprived it of its 
official and military character. Stati officers, with cocked hats and military 
etiquette, are no longer seen riding to and fro; nor do the habits, the hours, 
or the ceremonies of “ Government House,” any longer regulate the daily 
proceediags of the colonial fashionables. But if the town has lost in these 
respects, it nas gained immeasureably in others, Possessing a fine locality, 
and many adventitious advantages, the inhabitants, on the departure of the 
vice-regal panoply, with great good sense, proceeded to develope their resour- 
ces and capabilities, and to rely on themselves for their own advancement, 
These laudable efforts have been crowned with so much success, that store. 
houses and stree's have sprung up like magic, which, together with the popu- 
lation, have nearly trebled in the space of time before named. 

‘Toronto 1s charmingly situated ou the margin of Jake Ontario, near its up- 
per, o north-western exiremity ; it recedes from the water with a gentle ac- 
clivity, commanding a superb view of the great inland sea. and is, in the heat 
of summer, cooled and refreshed by its breezes. ‘The harbour is by far the 
best, safest, and most commodious, on that side of the lake, from Ham 


ilton to Kingston; it is formed by a remarkably long and narrow island, in- 
f 


the vessels from harm. This island, indeed, resembles an artificial break- 
water rather than a natural production. Sach a harbour is, of course, a place 
of refage during storms and tempests, as it is also a point on which commerce 
has reste i her goiden wing. 

On sailing into this delightfal haven, the “ meteor flag of England” flashes 
1pon sight—streaming from the prow or stern of the “ Queen Victoria,” the 


City of Toronto,” the “ Admiral,” or some other noble steamer which 
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ploughs this fresh water sea. On lapaimg, be pec 


pi iliarities of an English town 





the shape of a hail-moon, which breaks the sea in rough weather, and shields | 
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over that tried and staunch loyalist, the present Collector; the signs of the 
“Rose and Crown,” the “Crown and Anchor,” ihe “ King’s Arms,” and 
the, * Prince of Wales,” offer “ Sir John Barleycorn,” in his most attractive 
form, to slake the thirst of the weary traveller. On advancing up King 
Street, we straightway dropped into the “Queen's Arms;” our lips could nat 
be idle there, and we at once saluted “ Sir John,” embodied in a mug of foam. 
ing ale—drinking a long and happy reign to her sacred majesty. 

Having periormed this pious duty, and said our prayers for that night at 
Stone's Hotel, we were on the morrow, by the kindness of friends, installed at 
the ‘‘Club House”—a sort of pocket-edition of the great establishments of the 
same name in London. Here we passed the residue of our stay very com- 
fortably. The Reading Room is well supplied, the beds and attendance very 
good, and the fare of the best quality, Our fellow traveller, Major Whin- 
yates, of the Royal Engineers, will, wedare say, agree with us on these points. 

The principal ride is through Yoo ge Street, a broad macadamized road, 
running many miles intu the interior; it is stadded on either side with 
Villas, collages, and dwellings wearing the most pleasing and comfortable a® 
pect, and denoting the abode of affluence or easy circumstances. ‘The soil is 
juxuriantly rich, and in many places highly cultivated—and strong indica- 
tions are apparent that the whole acclivity, for a distance of two or three miles, 
was al some remote period submerged, and formed the sloping towards the 
then shore of the Jake. But the finest sites for residences appeared to us to 
be on the margin of the lake as it now is, where an uninterrapted water view 
ean be enjoyed, and where the pleasures of fishing and water excursions can 
be indulged in without limit or danger. Mr, Baldwin, Mr. Boulton, Captain 
Strachan, and the Lord Bishop, have here their fine mansions. The Vice 
Chancellor, Jamieson, and several other persons, are ensconced in pictures- 
que and beautiful cottages in the same line. Lunching with a friend at one 
of these, our eyes incessantly reverted to the pure, blue sea—indicative of its 
depth—before us. It was smooth as a mirror, and tranquil as the bosom of 
innocence ; a gente haze softened the distant view, giving fantastic forms to the 
approaching and receding vessels, and throwing over all that delicious tint 
which so ollen crowns the glories of the Hudson, 

There is, after all, in the generality of the buildings of Toronto, a rough 
and unfinished appearance ; this arises from a coarse kind of brick being 
used. A little red, white, or slate-coloured paint, with the addition of green 
blinds to the windows, would relieve these edifices of their roughness, and 
promote them to the rank of the best looking houses in the United States. 

Toronto can boast its race-course, its cricket ground, {ts racket-court, and 
for a bowling-green has one of the most delightful spots we have ever seen 
outof England. These are owned, we believe, by Mr, William H. Boulton, 
a gentleman of liberality and affluence, and one of the most public spirited 
men in the country. 

Cabs are flying in all directions; they bave not the smart and gay appear- 
ance of those in New York; but they have good horses, intelligent drivers, 
and the charges are exactly Aalf those of the American rates. Any miscon 
duct on the part of these drivers, or other subordinate functionaries, should be 
immediately made known to the Mayor, by whom the law us enforced. 

The Mayor, Mr, Sherwood, is mest indefatigable in his office; he has a 
small body of police dressed in the buttoned-up blue coat, &e., a /a Lendras 
They are very good looking men, and add much to the Mayor's efliciency in 
all matters for supporting the municipal authority. His worship has filled 
the civic chair with honour to himself, and advantage © the public, for three 
years. 

The Public Schools our limits will not permit us to do justice to, ‘This 
we the less regret, as we learn that a general and copious description of To- 
rorto has been drawn up, to be i/lustrated with engravings, and will shortly 
appear in a popular London publication, Suflice it to say, that the College: 
under the direction of Mr. Barron, and University, presided over by the Rev. 
Dr. McCaul), are institutions of bigh repute. ‘They are liberally endowed, 
and when the building of the University is completed, it will have no superior 
on this side the Atlantic. ‘The high character and attainments of Dr, Me- 
Caul, and his assiduity in the discharge ot his public functions, merit all 
praise. ‘The order and discipline of the Schools are perfect, and instruction 
is given upon a solid basis. No smattering or superficiality prevails, and 
young men entering and passing through these institutions will be well and 
thoroughly grounded in whatever branches they pursue, In addition to these 
advantages, the terms of tuition are fixed ata rate so low, that classical and 
mathematical learning will be within the reach of almost every one, 

Toronto offers one of the most eligible places of residence for men of mode- 
rate fortune in North America. Investments can also be most advantageously 
made in the rich back country of the district. ‘The society is good, the climate 
salubrious, and the place is in close proximity to all the public avenues lead- 
ing to other parts of the Province, and w the diflerent parts of the North 
American Union, 

The North American and Stone’s Hotel are good and comfortable houses ; 
bnt in the travelling season a hotel on a larger and different scale is needed te 
attract thither fashionable tourists, 

CRICKET. 

The long expected Cricket Match between the St. George's Club of New 
York, and the Toronto Club, has ended in disappointment, The St. George's 
men repaired to Toronto at the period agreed on, but no play took place in 
consequence of adisagreement as to the terms of playing. Not being Cricket- 
players ourselves, we cannot enter into the technicalities and usages of that 
noble game ; nor, indeed, shall we venture to discuss the pros and cons of the 
two clubs in the matter in dispute. The Toronto Clob has fortunately re- 
leased us from the task by putting forth an official statement of the affair, un- 
der its own sanction, signed by its own Secretary. ‘This we have copied, and 
to it refer our readers who are anxious for lighi in the premises, 

We feel confident that every reliance may be placed in the accuracy of the 
statement, for the gentlemen who compose the Toronto Club are persons of 
the first respectability in that city. 

Certainly this interruption to the harmony of the two clabs, is much to be 
regretted; and we wish that the St. George’s men had played under protest, 
as desired by Mr. Cayley, on the 25h ult.—for, as we understand it, that pro- 
test was merely a protest against the ineligible men inthe event of their suc- 
cess, and not a refusal to play them. We cannot see that their case would 
have been damaged thereby, for had they won, the objections of the Toronto 
gentlemen must have stood on their own merits, and been decided by the 
Mary-le-bone Club, which is, we believe, the highest court of appeal with 
Cricketers 

The following is the statement we spaak of -— 

To the Editor of Ue Toronto Herald. 
Tonxowto, July 27, 1844. 

Sria,—As the interruption to the proposed return match between the St. 
George and Toronto Cricket Clubs has been the occasion of considerable 
disa ppointmenttothe lovers ot cricket, and the strangers who had been attract 
ed to this town, to witness the trial of strength between the respective clubs, 
the insertion of the following statement is requested ; which, without entering 
into a lengthened detail of the correspondence and discussion that have taken 
place on the sulyect, mav throw some light on the difficulties that have 
arisen, and the course parsued respectively by the two clabs. 

In the spring of 1843 a challenge was exchanged between the St. George 
| and Toronto crictet ef ibs, dor a home and home match, and the conditions 

ated on which the match Was to come ofl, the first mecting to take place at 
New York, in the same year; the return at Toronto, io 1944 

The opening game cameofi in favour of the Toronto clab, and the twe 
clubs assembled on this ground on Thursday, 25th July, to play the retin 


A rumour having dye hed Toronto that three members of the 
Philadelpbiaciab had lat added to the St. George's, lo strengthen their 
ce in the return match ; as this course, in the opinion of the Toronte 
ciab, wasa violation of the curditions on which the maich was framed, a 
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etter (when the facts had been ascertained, by reference to Philadelphia,) | aliempts. Nickenson’s Dwart isa rich specimen of grotesque, nondescript- 
was addressed to the St. George’s club, pointing out the supposed infringe- | jsh humour. 


ment jtions, and objecting wo the introdaction of the new members 
in = pine gm The 5 George’s club, taking a different view, 


equal to greatness, for he is invariably correct when placed within the 
scope of his powers. Fennois more at home in Fernando, the King of the 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS —NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets t« tween New York and Liv 


Nickenson is seldom at fault, and if not great, is almost | pave arranged for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:-— 


Ships. Captains. Daysof Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York Liv 


brought the new members tothe ground, where the objections were again more ' , , Patric 6 | July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. GAug. erpoo!. 
iy urged in writing by the Toronto club, and verbally opposed by the | Gold Mines, than in any of his previous burlesque eflorts— but he does not oo” ’ é ene wt ov i” ar id He Dec. CS April 8. 
m New York. As neither party deemed itself authorized to | hit that happy medium between the sublime and the ridiculous, that is the | Montezuma, A B. Lowber, : ie, : 1, . 1s ppt. 1, Jan. 1, May 
waive the point in dispute, or prejudice the position of those who mon ee charm of this style ofacting. Miss Clark, as his Page, is a choice specimen —" an te SP en FP ie Hy 
entered into en ments of wagers, predicated on the conditions on ® of the true extravaganza—every joke tells with her. Miss Taylor is the he- | Europe, Furber, Aug.1,Dec. i, April 1} “ 16, 16, « 46 
the match was originally formed, the two elevens proceeded to the wickets, aga fuse Independence, Nye, og) uw Gf “ane or we gt 
without havi lected any adjustment. - roine of the piece, the Princess Allfair. We need not say that she looked the | samuel Hicks, Bunker, “ai, WN, 4 aM) a6, 96) ag 
As soon as the field had been set, and the batiers placed (the St. George's | part charmingly—as eke always does in ‘ grande costumz,'—which, with her, vere Paty = ie, _ =! - a Oct. : » Feb. ) June : 
Club taking the wickets), a memorandum, to the following effect, was band- |i. invariably faultless; her singing, too, is exce-dingly pretty—but alas! he r | Siddons, ' Cobb," “26, “ go)“ 3 “ule wow gp 
ed the inanager of St. rge’s Club :— Toronto, 26th July, 1845 dialogue, mars all—she positively ruins an excellent parody on Othello’s fa - yas meee ag 3 ttleson, 1 at saa. :° May é pe ie a ie rs ~ 
Genlewentn the name of the Toronlo Cricket Club, 1 proses agninat | 06S Handkerchief Scene, by her pointless delivery. The other characters }& ruuney, uampeens © Ss ot HS aos Be 
an members of the St George's Club, playing in the return match, who are | are—as usual here—correct mediocrity—and fill up the business of the scene, | Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “21, ‘* 91, * ai) cu Ga a 
inel ble on the conditions on which the original match was determined, and | and no more. The piece is admirably pntupen the stage, and is likely to : nied, 0 eal ed » veo * ts * ~ is - i = HT] 
on which the opening match oe — ge have a run. G. Washington, F. P Alien, “ A = i* “ PY “ 2, “ a, “ a 

ve ynour to yours, ” d ’ ‘ P — s, Britton, aad ’ > * oe , . @ 
William Cayle Bowery.—Oliver Twist has been revived during the week with a very ef- | England, Bartlett, “sas, “tM, 16. Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 2 
President T.C.C. | fective cast—we suppose to present Hadaway as Bumble, in which he is | Rochester, Britton, oho gle 4 ee A ae 
To the President and Members of the St. George’s Club :, certainly excellent. De Bar's Artful Dodger is also good, while Mrs. Phil- Oxford,” A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1, March 1,July 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
_rreeiving thi ret, he Manage of he Berge’ Club wire |p an Oliver, Mr, Stickney as very embodiment of Mr. Corey, and | Dsvamneee ale! ns ureccngy andy oman nl rate 
is men iro ‘ tix . , rs. Hield as Nancy Sykes, are all very effective. 


usual time having been allowed to elapse, noch parties proceeded to the 
booth to minute their claims to the game—the Toronto on the ground that 
their antagonists had abandoned their wickets—the Si. George's on account 
of the protest. 

It is considered unnecessary at the present stage of the discussion to make 
much comment on what took place on the giound. One observation, howev- 
er, presents itself;— If the view taken by the St. George’s Club, as to the eli- 

lity of the members from Philadelphia, be the correct one, what reasona- 
le argum ent can be urged by them against the adoption of such a course 
as would have ensured the playing out of the game without the abandon- 
ment of their position—viz; to decline withdrawing their men, and to pro- 
ceed with the game in face of the protest, which, if unfounded, must have 
fallen to the ground. ‘This course was desired by the ‘Toronts Club, ana 
would, jin all probability, have gone far to obviate much that followed of 
an unsatisfactory character. , 

Ata later hour in the day, the President of the Teronto Club, desirous of 
lessening the disappointment, and Jed to understand, in conversation with 
Mr. Bailey (one of the eleven of the St. George’s Club,] that a challenge, 
from the Tororto Ciub, unconnected with the return match, would be accept- 
ed by them, addressed to Mr. Bailey (with that gentleman’s sanction] the fol- 
lowing letter ;~— 


Toronto, 25th July, 1844. 


Sir,—Referring to the conversation that has just taken place, to the effect 
that the St. George’s Cricket Club, as now constituted. are prepared to accept 
a challenge to a match at Cricket from the Toronto Club, I am authorized 
to state that the ‘Toronto Club will bring an eleven selected from the present 
members of the Club, at any hour to-morrow, that the St. George’s Club 
may determine on, to engage in a friendly trial of skill. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wituiam Caytry, 
President T. C. C. 

To T. Bailey, Esq. 

Mr. Bailey then left the ground, in company with Mr. Girdlestone, the 
umpire of the St. George's Club, promising an answer in the course of an 
hour. The day, however, passed, and about nine o’clock at night, Mr. Gir- 
dlestone, (unaccompanied by Mr. Bailey,) called uponone of the Vice Presi- 


We perceive a new na- 
tional drama is announced, tounded on the stirring events of the Revolution | 
with Putnam asthe hero. It the piece possesses only ordinary merit, it wil) 
succeed. Hamblin is a /actician, and we are always glad to see him se lect 
pieces that can convey some instruction ; for he really might make his Thea - 
tre the organ of information to a large class of his ‘ pittites,’ to whom in - 
struction in any shape is valuable. 


Cuatuam Tueatre.—The famous prize comedy, “ Quid pro Quo,” by Mrs, 
Gore, was produced here on Monday to a crowded house. We cannot de- 
cide on its merits from its representation that evening—the Chatham compa- 
ny are not a comedy company—and it would be unfair, both to the author 
and actors, to closely criticise a piece produced under such disadvantages. 
he dialogue ofthe comedy is sparkling, and occasionally witty ; but it seems 
to want weight. The characters are only sketches—there is no filling up as 
in the genuine comedies of the olden time. It is evidently an attempt to 
portray Young England in juxtaposition with Old England ; we are old- 
fashioned enough not to be particularly pleased with the contrast. The per- 
formers exerted themselves to give effect to the representation, but they evi- 
dently were outof theirsphere. Mr. Green, as Gregson, was, however, above 
mediocrity, as also was his wife, as Bridget Prim. Miss Reynolds dashed 
through the young Etonian, Lord Bellamount, with sufficient spirit, and de- 
livered the Epilogue with becoming dash and point; but it fell comparatively 
pointless, from its strictly local character. ‘The freaks of the aristocracy 
of Young England is all leather and prunella toa Chatham audience. The 
piece is put upon the stage with great care. 

Patmo’s.—This theatre was opened on Monday, with a spectacle written 
by Moncrieff, to show off the wonderful athletic powers of the brothers Ells!er. 
It is one of those extravagant melo-dramas for which Moncrieff is celebrated; 
defying regular criticism, and only tolerable from the magnificence of its ap- 
pointments, and, in this case, the wonderful feats of the Ellislers. A Tourna- 











dents of the Toronto Cricket Club, to say that a letter, to the same tenor with 


the one placed in Mr. Bailey’s bands, but addressed to the St. George’s C}ub, | 


would be replied to in the affirmative. The following letter was then for-! 
warded, and replied to as under :— 
Torontu, 25th July, 1844. 

Gentlemen,—I am authorized, by the Toronto Club, who are desirous of 
gratifying the wishes of the strangers who have been attracted to Toronto by 
the promise of a game at cricket, to invite the St. George’s Club to a trial of 
skill to-morrow, ai any hour that may be named by the latter gentlemen. 

1 have the honour, &c., 
William Cayley, 
resident T, C. C. 

To the President and Members of the New York Club, 

North American Hotel, 25th July, 1744. 
The Members of St. George’s Cricket Ciub now in Toronto, beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of Mr. Cayley’s Note of this date, proposing a Match 
at Cricket, to be played to-morrow, in order to gratify the wishes of the stran- 

rs who have been attracted to this city in the expectation of witnessing a 

atch between the two Clubs; and while they regret that the public have 
been disappointed in their expectations, they feel that that disappointment has 
not arisen trom any disinclination on the part of the St, George’s Club to 

lay the return Match between the two Clubs, for which purpose alone they 
have visited this city, Under these circumstances, they do not feel disposed 
to play any other than the return Match with the Toronto Cricket Club, at 
their present visit. 

, To Wm. Cayley, Esq., Pres’t of Toronto C, Club.’ 

F statement in detail of all that has occurred between the two Clubs, from 
the period of the acceptance of the challenges by the Toronto Club, together 
with the correspondence, is in course of preparation, and willshortly be pub- 
lished under the authority of the Club 

By order of the Committee, 
G. A. Phillpotts, 
Secretary T. C. C. 


“ Girlhood and Womanhood,” or Sketches of my Schoolmates ; consisting of 
thirteen tales, written in an agreeable style, by Mrs. A. I. Graves. Saxton 
and Miles, New York, pnblishers. 

No, 2 of the “ Spoon,” is published by Harper and Brothers. 


The Park Theatre —Mr Simpson, we understand, has been highly success- 
ful in making engagements with persons of celebrity in England, and the 
worthy manager, we learn, will be soon among us again, followed by a litle 
army of professionals. He has secured young Anderson, the most popular 
tragedian now in England, to open the Park Theatre, on Monday, the 4th ot 
September. The beautiful and talented Kate Howard will be here in Ocio- 
ber. A strong operatic, and likewise a ballet corps, will open in the Bohe- 


mian Girl, on the close of Macready’s engagement; and several actors of 


provincial celebrity will leave Liverpool during the courte of the present 
month. The ensuing season will be one of uncommen brilliancy. 


THE DRAMA. 

The theatres are all in an unusually prosperous state, considering the sea- 
son ; and we trust that it is but an indication of an improved state of things 
in the country. Theatres are great indexes of national prosperity or its 
reverse, 

We are looking for information trom Mr. Simpson, which may be expect- 
ei by the next steamer. The Park should keep the lead in New York, and a 
succession of attractive novelty there will insure to the public similar at- 
tractions at the other theatres. From what we have learned of the contem- 
plated arrangements of Mr. Simpson, we have no doubt but that the Park 
will have one of the most successful seasons it has experienced since the time 
of the Kembles, 

Ninto’s.—The Ballet Company closed their very lucrative engagement on 
Saturday evening to a crowded house; and on Monday, Mitchell was pre - 
pared with one of his Unique Burlesque Extravaganzas, to which the pub- 
lie always flock with confidence that Mitchell will not disappoint their expec- 
tations. The old fairy tale of the Yellow Dwarf has afforded the materials 
for this new Burletta, adapted in the style of Fortunio, and others of that 
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telling points are Not so humerous nor so strong, as in Fortunio, which is deci- 
dedly the first of its class; but yet they are sufficiently strewed through the 
piece, to keep up the excitement of a contitimed laugh, either at their point or 
their absurdity. Mitchell should supervise these London manufactured Ex- 
travaganzas ; they are full of local allusions, t 
can audiences; surely some wilty efiacte could remodel the local jokes 
fitthem fora New York meridian. , 


at fall powerless upon Ameri- 


, am 
The performers exerted themselves to the 


utmosi to ensare the suceess of the piece, and, in general, did not fail in their 


ment followed, in whichthe Brothers exhibited their wonderful feats of strengh. 
We doubt the success of this experiment of Palmo’s; indeed, it seems a de- 
secration of the Temple he reared for such infinitely more refined purposes. 





_______ __.. PHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 

Ua Monday, July 29, was published Jat the ALbion Orrice, No."3 Barclay- 
st eet, No. 22 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No. XX1l.—Facts about the Chinese—The Back Street— 

Help Yourself—Geographical Discovery in 1843—Popuiar French Songs— 
London Chit-Chat. 
The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 





*,* Mr. John Nimmo, our travelling agent for Upper Canada, is on his 
way up the province making the annual collection. He will deliver the plates 
and other embellishments; and in his absence irom Toronto, orders wiil be 
received by Messrs. Smith and M’Donald, King Street. 





MRS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No, 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 
Fe stasuisuep under the most respectable patronage {for the purpose of supply- 
ing families with faithful Domestic Servants 
Young women of respectability arriving in this country, supplied with the besto 
situations — 


Hours of business from 7 o'clock, A-M., tall 40’clock, P.M. aboc3augl year 








WANTED, 

Governess for a family residing in the Country, one whois competent to teach 

French, Music, and all the branches of an English education. 
Apply at 101 Waverley Place. 


4 
abit aug 3 


{PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


A Gentleman of a liberal education, an A.M., whose life has been devoted to literary 
pursuits, proposes to educate in New York or Brooklvn,a limited number of pu 
pils, either for the Universiues or fur Mercantile life. The number to be received is 
small, and the desiga is to impart a sound English and Classical education, witha 
close attention to a distinct aod correct Elocutioa. 

Please address ‘ R, Box 70, Lower Post-Office,’ which will insure an interview, and 
an explanation of the plan of education and the terms 

The system will be similarto that adopted in Kugland, and arrangements wiil be 
made to commence after the Holidays. References are offered to the Rev. Dr. Berrian, 
Rector of Trinity, and to othere of the highest respectability. abt3tjy20 


A CARD. 


HE object of this Card is to inform merchants who buy goods in New York that we 
have made and are making our arrangements to supply buyers of Domestic goods, 
particularly Brown Sheetings, on better terms than any other house in the city. If they 
appreciate cheap goods we shall be pleased to show them ours; and in order that 
may remember our location, we suggest that they cut out this adve:tisement and 
bring it with them 
If not a judge of goods, do not trouble us: our small profits and smal! com missions 
will not justity losing time on stupid buyers 
Warehouse 28 Liberty-street. Established for supplying 
Domestic Goods on a new plan. ablitjy20 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
96] Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
{DISEASES eo! THE EYE 





a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, betweea Bleecker and Houston-streets. 








June 8 


MR. J. W. S. HOWS, PROFESSOR? OF ELOCUTION. 
EGS to inform his friends and the pub'ic, that he has been induced to appropriate a 


greater portion of bis time to the instructien of Privete Pupiis,on the following 
terme, payable in advance :- 





Application may be made personally or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery * 
between Bleecker and Houston streets. New York, June 7th, 1844. ab3tJs 


TO EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS, MAKING 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, & IRELAND 
D* AFTS, for any amount, on all the Branches of the Provincial Bank, Ireland, and 
the Nauional Bank tland, can be obtaine RiCH'D BELL & 
WM McLACHLAN 
fand7 Dorr’s Bu gs, Hanover-street.¥.- 
Ik? Apo, BILLS on the Bank of British North America, London, and the Branches 











splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered ta, 
Price of passage to Liverpool, ............ $100. 
“a “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, rarepe. Columbus, Yorkshire. Englan¢, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agentsforships $. Whitney, Virginian. United States.anc Semuel Hicks, 

ROBERT KERMIS£,N.Y. 
T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry,independence, George Washington and Ashburten, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & ©o., Liverpool, 
agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLLNS & Uo., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 


digg Royal Mail Steamships Hibernia and Caledonia will leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows, viz. : 
Hibernia, A. Ryrie, Esq., Commander, on Thursday, August Ist. 
Caledoma, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander, on Friday, August, 16th, 1844, 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, No. 3 Wallstreet. 
NEW YUOKK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets wi)! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wilt 
succeed! each otherin the orderin which they are named sailing punctuallyfrom New 


York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz: — 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New|> Days of Sailin« from 
ork. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb.i7,Junei7,Oc W 
Northumberland ,R. Griswold, “+ 10, * 10, ” 10) wel De ABLES | 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “hm ~*~ “* 20|/March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1 “% * Bat 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 10, * 10, “20%. 3, * Gig. 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| ** 20, ‘“* 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 
Victoria, (new) E.E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1) “* 17, “ 17, “@ Wy 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, * 30, * 10, _ he * oe. ew 

Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, “oo, * 9, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.i7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 17, * 17, “ dy 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, % 36, ** JG, sh“ o, ** ee 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, oem, * we, ** 20i\June 7, € & 7, Feb 


These ships are all of the nrstclass, and are .emmandaea oy able and experienced 
navigators. Great care willbe taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the 
best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for eachadult, without 
wines and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil) be respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELJ..MINTURN & Co. .78South st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 


HE Shipsof this Line will hereafter!eave New York on thelst,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Harre 

istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new JB. Pell,master,i6th March July,and New 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(vew) J.Punk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining allthatmay bere. 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
witLevery requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fa 
these vessels wil! be forwarded by the subscribers, freefrom any othert hantheexper- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage. applyto 

BOYD & HiNCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 

RONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre. 


THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Tc Sail from New York on the 2)th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 











Ships. Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm.N.¥.| Days from Liverpool. 
New Ship Queen of] woodhouse|1200\May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21 July 6, Nov. 6, Marché 


Britton asoltun. 91, Oct. 2, Feb. 21|Aug. 6, Dec. 6, April 6 
N.S. Hottinguer /Bursley 1050| July 2t, Nov. 2t, Mch 21|Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 
N.S. Liverpooi (Eldridge |!150/Aug.21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2)|Oct. 6, Fen. 6, June 6 
These are néw, elegant, subtantiai, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctualiy on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
For freight or passage apply to 


Ship Rochester 


WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or t© 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS. & Co., 
Apr.22 —i yr* Liverpool. 


CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE, 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844, 
te Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows: 
The Stexsmer America, Captain Twohy, wili leave Rochester for Torontu, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediute ports [weather permitting}, every Moa- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, at 8 a M. 
The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Tiursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M 
STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON 
The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at haif-past 4. 
Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Torone 
andHamilton, every Thursday evening at 6 o'clock. 
Willleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. mavil 
DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays exceprep.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 








I nk cht Se Paietesateds denoncuskad Capt. ELMSLEY, 
CITY OF TORONTO ........ sucadeiiners ohare Capt. T. DICK. 
PRECIO MOURN: oon ices hoe keerctb eesl Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVEREIG N—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday. at Noon; 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Eve'y Monday and Thursday Evenings. at § o'clock ; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wedne-day and Saturday Evenings, at § o'clock. 

Steamers arrive aaily at Toronto from Hamilton and Nisgara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, a ihe 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed 
for, as received by them or their Agents. 

Royal Mail Packet Offiee, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1544. 


june 22—6m. a 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 

AND NEWFO'" NDLAND. in 

TOTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts ano Credits granie . 

LN on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces abore OF 

RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM Mac LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buiidings. 

ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America im Montre®s 

Quebec, Kingston, and Torente ; St. John and Frederickton,. New- Brunswick, Halifax. 

Nova Scotia and St. Johns. N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 

York. May 25th. ae iy 

ETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 

N. B. Matthews. Commander, returns to the Liverpoo! and New York #2 

nmand of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer evet 
aunched, and she ts nted tosail as follows 

EW YORE FROM LIVERPOOL. 

July 20th Saturday, p 

, Seprember 14th 

ay, November: 

Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward's: ees. : 

Her space having becn enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 

Forfreight or passage, hence to Liv« 1 
















n Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland abitry 27oe Gm 


Lapriyto — a - - 
RICHARD RVIN, 98_Front-street. 
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